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CHAPTER XIV. 
LORD ELTON IN PARIS, 


Fere succeeded fete, soiree followed soiree 
and entertainment after .entertainment was on 
nounced during the next six weeks in Paris, in 
honor of his lordship’s visit, and in response to 
the splendid hospitality of the wealthy banker. 
At many of these costly re-unions, his lordship 
and his bride that was to be, were the prominent 
guests of honor, though it was evident to more 
than one observant eye that the match now being 
consummated was most unequal and unfortu- 


in the year 1860, 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Nate, save that a commoner—through her family 
wealth—would thus be transformed into an 
aristocratic ‘‘ lady,” by virtue of her union with 
an English lord. 

His lordship was comely in personal appear- 
ance, and his address was polished and accept- 
able ; but he was past his prime, his heart was 
cold, his temper acid, his disposition phlegmatic. 
and his desires of a calculating, selfish cast, 
which rendered him in every particular unfitted 


as a life companion for the vivacious, wi " 
dent of nobility” had introaticed him, and who 


was so soon to be united to him in marriage. 

But the ambitious banker was in ecstacies, and 
my lord did not lose ‘sight of the old man’s weak- 
ness, for a single moment. Lord Elton had ar- 
ranged his own part of the plot towards sacri- 
ficing the lovely woman who thus blindly 
followed her old uncle’s behest, and he saw only 
the splendid fortune in prospective which would 
fall into his control, as his wife’s dowry and set- 
tlement, on the day when he should lead to the 
altar the dashing beauty—who-e rare personal 
charms, however, had never created any impres- 
sion upon him, whatever. Elton’s habits and 
years of dissipation had long since extinguished 
every vestige of romance or affectional feeling he 
ever possessed, and he was now a mere mercen- 
ary stoic, whose sole ambition, in reality, was to 
live in splendid ease, while he entertained no 
single sentiment of regard for the welfare, com- 
fort or happiness of any being on God’s earth— 
except himself—and, underneath, he was a 

villain! 

Such was the destiny of this ill-matched pair ; 
and each succeeding day bore Millie Ashton 
nearer to social ruin, his lordship nearer to the 
realization of his coming pecuniary fortune. In 
his over-ardent zeal, and weakness of brain, old 
Ashton exposed his silly ambition; and his 
lordship did not fail to observe that the banker 
feelingly appreciated the nominal sacrifice my 
lord was making, in thus wedding even his dar- 
ling and beautiful ward—so far beneath him in 
family station. Though the real character of 
Elton was utterly unknown to cither Ashton or 
his niece, yet the latter possessed no elements of 
affiliation with the reckless nobleman, who had 
thus far played his hand so adroitly, bat des- 


perately—with the intent to win, and who had | 
all the odds in this frightful game, as yet, alas! | 


in his own favor, 

ten Monsieur Lapier received from his 
young friend the letter he despatched from Dover, 
informing him of his singular good fortune in 
alighting upon the Count el Castro, on board 
the vessel in which they crossed the Channel, the 
eommissary was greatly delighted, for he felt 
sure that Lockwood would not allow the euspect- 


ed party again to slip through his hands without | 
learning more of him, and providing for his future | 
arrest when matters should reach the crisis which | 


was evidently approaching. The disappoint- 
ment of the chief of police was all the more 
pungent, when a few days subsequently he learn- 
ed, as he did, from other letters received from 
Ernest, that the count had again given him the 
slip, before he was able to venture upon securing 


| 
him, in the absence of any evidence that turned | 


up more than merely confirmatory of his prior 
suspicions. 

Lockwood visited the place to which he had 

been directed by Monsieur Lapier, and, assisted 

by the notary to whom he bore letters, made 2 

: thorough search of the titles to the estates in 


, Elton f mily—the com- 


Sussex, 'e/omying 
missary of police having some time previously 


had occasion to turn his attention in that diree- 


to the 


indepen 





Chae cuo FIPUted Whalii of the present word 
‘Iton was an entire sham. 
Ernest had obtained no information whatever 
from the commissary as to his object, in this 
mission. He had given into the young English- 
man’s hands the necessary documents, and sim- 
ply enjoined him to confer with the notary 
mentioned, and ascertain, with accuracy and 
precision, exactly how those lands were situated, 
since the death of the father of the present Lord 
Elton, to whom the hand of Millie Ashton had 
been promised in marriage. 
Lapier knew that his lordship lived in sump- 
tuous st}le, and travelled in the most expensive 
mode. He knew also, indirectly, that he@had 
been a heavy borrower of the house of Trues- 
dale, Ashton & Co., and that he pledged collate- 
ral with that concern which he (the commissary) 
did not believein! True, he was about to enter 
into a matrimonial alliance with a member of 
the banker’s family—whose fortune in her own 
right, on the day of that marriage, would be 
immense—and it was also true, and known to 
Lapier, that this affair was a domestic matter of 
their own choosing, with which he had nothing 
to do. 
Yet, so far as any probable criminality might 
be made to appear in connexion with the subject, 
let it implicate who it might, be he high or low, 
rich or poor, Lapier also knew it to be his duty to 
take cognizance of the fact, and bring to pun- 
ishment the offender—whatever his station or his 
influence—provided such criminal probability 
should be brought to his notice. 

With these suspicions, and entertaining these 


MILLIE ASHTON 
enveréained Tes #15; f , “ 
ed td any one what those stispicions were based 
upon. It might turn ‘out that he was in error. 
It might be that Ernest would return with a 
satisfactory account of the real condition of affairs 
in Sussex. It was possible that the securitics 
lodged in the hands of Truesdale, Ashton & Co., 
were good and valid. And it was not impossible 
that the chief of police had been put upon the 
wrong scent, altogether. Yet all these things 
were by no means probable, thought Monsieur 
Lapier—as he reflected upon the crash which 
must follow the discovery that he was right, and 
that his lordship was in fact a nobleman of title, 

but an adventurer and a scoundrel by practice. 
Had Lord Elton been disposed to acknowledge 
his poverty—if he were really poor—and to 
show Richard Ashton that he could bring to his 
contemplated family connection with the banker 
his title, only—the millionaire would have been 
content to have accepted him as readily without 
a shilling, as he would had he been a Creesus ; 
for he had enough and to spare, largely, of this 
world’s goods, and Millie’s individual fortune 
was rising three millions sterling. But this 
was not the style of my Lord Estwicke Elton. 
He was proud, as well as vicious—and he hed 
long since determined to bring about his plans in 
his own way, and trust to the chances for results. | 
And Millie Ashton wandered through the | 
| 





elegantly appointed saloons of her uncle’s house, 
or the choicely decorated parlors of the friends | 
who crowded the banker’s family circle, the | 
cynosure of all eyes, the object of envy among 


} 
the fair women of her coterie, and the admiration | 





views, he had sent Ernest Lockwood to Eng- 





land, for detailed information in regard to the 
Elton estates, which he had reasons for believ- 


profligacy and extravagance of his present lord- 
ship—and he now anxiously awaited the return 
of his messenger, with all the facts in this inter- 
esting case—now doubly interesting from the 


| 
| 
| ing had long since been absorbed, through the 
' 


old Ashton’s niece was rapidly approaching. 
But it was not an easy affair for even the 
commissary himself to manage this thing with 


one of the elect, at least, and who cared very 
little for money considerations where his wishes 
fur family distinction occupied the reverse scale 


in the balance. 
purchase the title ot “ my lady” for Millie Ash- 


Ashton was perfectly willing to 


| ton, and he was quite as competent, as he was 
| willing, to do it. 
at any pecuniary cost, he deemed the successtul 
accomplishment of this darling object of his life 
a bargain. 

And yet old Richard Ashton was a man of 
solid probity, and he despised duplicity. He 
| was content to buy, ata round figure if need be, 
| this family honor; bat he would assist to punish 
crime, too, with commendable earnestness; an 1 


he would sacrifice his life ere he would be a party 
directly or indirect! 
or dishonor. 
he commenced at the bottom o 





to a palpable act of fraud 





Lanier knew this—as well—and so 





ladder, and 





ascended step by step, ¥ zeal, to the 


circumstance that his lordship’s marriage with | 


old Ashton, who looked upon his lordship as | 


He expected to do this, and 


of the gallant and noble men—utterly listless of | 
present adoration, or of her future prospects, | 
which to other eyes than hers seemed so brilliant 
and so desirable! The courteous attentions of | 
her intended husband, though mechanically be- 
atowed, were simply unnoticed, because unap- | 
preciated by her. She went, and came, and 
moved from entertainment to entertainment, | 
entirely reckless and almost unconscious of the 
| attentions showered upon her; for her heart 
| was not now engaged in the display and the | 
pleasures that surrounded her; and she yearned 
for the quiet of her own chamber, where she 
could at leisure dream of other hopes, and repeat 
to herself the rash promise given her by Ernest 
Lockwood, on the night they parted ! i 

“No! This can never be,” she said, to her- 
self, on these occasions, when she sat in her bor- 
doir, and reflected on what was too plainly in 
store for her. “ Ernest Lockwood can never be 
aught to me. It is too late. In the enthusiasm 
of that moment, when I had bared my heart to 
him, he declared this act of immolation should 
not take place—hat, ah! how impotent will be 


all the efforts of that poor feeble youth to avert 
this blow—how fallacious must be his exertions 
to change the course of the fearfal current which 
has been for years so silently but surely sweep 


ing me to this abyss 
“ Where is he now?” she would ask herself, 


“and what can occupy his time or thoughts? I 
wonder does he think of me as often as I call to 
mind the recollection of his service and his kind 
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a 
had not, yet complained to Asht6i. “sre” 
borne her sorrow bravely, and her uncle djd not 
dream that she would be at last the unwilling 
bride of the noble lord he had long since selected 
for her. 

Some weeks had now passed since Lockwood 
left France, which time had been occupied by 
him in England, in company with the notary 
mentioned, in looking up the titles of the Elton 
property, as he had been instructed. It was a 
work of time, but finally it was accomplished, 
and the necessary copies of the recorded incum- 
brances were now being made, as rapiily as 
possible, in order that Lockwood might return 
to Paris at an early day with the information he 
had thus obtained. 

After careful and elaborate search, it was 
found that the estafes of my Lord Elton were 
hopelessly and irredeemably swamped, through 
his extravagance and his gaming! Mortgage 
upon mortgage, like Pelion upon Ossa, had been 
piled by his lordship upon the lands and home- 
stead, until he, even, with his unblushing and 
supreme assurance, dared go no further. In- 
deed, his lordship was plainly bankrupt—and 
Lockwood began to suspect that the nobleman 
had quitted England, and taken to the continent, 
expressly to aroid arrest for debt! 

Ernest was astounded at these developments, 
because he had always understood that Lord 
Elton was very wealthy; and he believed that 
both Ashton and Miss Amelia had been led to 
entertain the same opinion. He was unprepared 
for this exhibition, but he took little interest in 
the fact itself. 


It really was no affair of his, at any rate, he | 


thonght—but still he wondered what the com- 


missary of police could be in quest of, through | 


this channel of information. He woubl soon re- 
turn to France, however, and would then learn 
what was to come of this expo ¢, as he deemed it, 
which Lapier had been so particular to obtain, 
and in securing which so much time and ex- 
pense had been, in his estimation, unnecessarily 
sacrificed. 

The day of the approaching union of his lord- 
ship with Miss Ashton had at length been fixed 
upon ; and the fashionable circles of Paris were 
all astir with the gossip that usually attends 
snch incidents. 
preparation for the bride—and the jewellers, 


A magnificent trosseau was in 


modistes, and artisans of Paris were busy in 
contributing their quota, in various ways, to the 
eclat of the already announced forthcoming " mar 
riage in High life.” 
CHAPTER XV. 
A ®CENE OF EXCITEMENT 


For reasons best known to himself, Lord Fl 


luded not to visit Engl 





ton conc , as he pre- 





tended to have originally designed, on 
arrival at Paris—but proposed to tarry at the 
French capital, now, until after the 


and then t 





) visit his estates, ov; 


He had recently evinced considerable an 





too, at times, which Ashton did not fai 








eremouy, 


| which Miss Amelia latterly received and enter- 
tained his lordship. But when his intended un- 
| cle-in-law attempted to rally the noble gentle- 
man upon this fact, and stated to him that it was 
simply girlish coyness on the part of Millie, 
which his lordship must excuse in one so young, 
| his lordship rather confounded his would-be 
relative, with the cool assurance that, “ really — 
| ha a’hadn’t observed Miss Ashton’s conduct auf. 
ficiently to a—say—precisely how she had treated 
| him—any way! and that he a’ always humored 
| children—a’ let ‘em have their own way ; and 
| thus they lived the—a’ longer !” “ 

But old Ashton had observed in his ward 
| within a few days, also, an extraordinary change 
} of character—unless he were very much mis- 
| taken in appearances! There were indications 
| of rebellion, he surmised—or, at least, of opposi- 
tion to his views. It vas a new thing, this 
| abrupt and startling innovation in old Ashton's 

household—where for nearly half a century he 
| had reigned supreme. Ary change in the smooth 
and even current of Aghton’s stereotyped mode 

of life and enjoyment was a marvel; but when 
his Millie frowned, or set up an opinion of her 
own, he was disturbed—and the more 80, just at 
this critical juncture, when the object of bis 
heart’s ambition was about to be, as he supposed 
triumphantly and quietly obtained. 

But his hitherto gentle and obedient Millie 
had come to think seriously upon her future; 
and she had resolved finally to appeal to her 
uncle—whom she really loved—and to make the 
attempt, at least, to indace him to forego the 
approaching sacrifice. 

As well might she have sought to arrest the 


lightning’s shaft, after it had left the storm-cloud 


ard Ashton, o8¢e thade up. But stir ene-verr 
tured the experiment. 

Three days only remained to the hour of the 
anticipated wedding. Three days hence, and 
Millie Ashton would become a wife! In three 
short days, she was imperatively appointed to 
wed! Wed whom? An anchorite, a stoic, a 
man of twice her own years, a man with whom 
she had never yet become acquainted, even—a 
being totally unfitted, in every way, to cherish, 
love, or honor her. O, how she shrank from 
association with such a man, upon mature re- 
flection ! 

Bat she would see her guardian, forthwith. 
She would implore him to stay his hand. She 
would sue to him to bid her escape from the 
dread ordeal which she had approached so in- 
differently—but so innocently—and he would 
save her—she felt assured he would. 

Vain illusion! Vain hope! Vain aspirations ! 
Surely, even Millie, his loving—loved—and 
cherished ward, had no conception of Richard 
Ashton’s determined ambition. 
| The banker sat in his quiet library—alone— 

three nights before the appointed time for the 
| celebration of the wedding ; and Millie had been 
occupied for several hours in deep thought, and 
private lamentation, over the dark prospect that 
| loomed up in horror before her now clearing 
| vision. In the midst of her excitement and des- 








| 
| 
| 


pair, she suddenly rose, descended to her guar- 
| dian’s apartment, and thrust herself without 

anvouncement, into his astonished presence ! 
| “Tell me,” she said, vehemently, as she en- 
tered his room, “ tell me, my uncle, if this mar- 
riage to his lordship may not be avoided !” 

Had a thunderbolt at Ashton’s 
feet, he could not have been more shocked=-mote 


descended 


absolutely astounded, for the moment, than Re 
was at this exclamation. The fair girl's cheeks 
were pale as marble, the perspiration stood out 
upon her forehead, and old Ashton was deeply 
alarmed at her deathlike and frantic appearance. 
He sprang to his fect, and said, hurriedly 

“Why, Millie! What's the—what's the mat- 
ter?” And the barker attempted to look tran- 
quil and composed again 

“QO, dnawer me, dear guardian! And say 
that these odious nuptials may be foregone.” 

“Why, what has got the girl?” continued 
| Ashton, excitedly. “ la she gow mad 1” 
“No, ancle, not yet mal,” saul the distressed 
1 


and almost frantic gir! hat answer me! May 


not we shun thie contemplated sacrifice 


“ Sacrifice’? Of what, sweet Miliie ?’ 

“Of li@—ot hopes—of mpirations—erery- 
thing '” 

‘And how?” 


} 


“ By forcing her whom you have claimed four 
years to love, to follow to the nuptial altar him 
whom she scarcely knows, and whom she now 


abhors.”’ said Millie, through ber tears. 
“Whom do you speak of, Millie” 
“Of my Khoa! He 


ar Uwe * mate, bot 


lord—Lord Extwicke 


whom yuu hare chosen for ¥ 
whe i nought to her, and never can he what a 


*hearted wy 





e f : od } » 7 e object > now hac ~T e? Well, well! “ate wills i au P b 1 
tion, for reasons which had occurred to him— accomplishment of the ober mn tie! thee "7 a as : sy echapcme , tice, and which the old banker miscor hushand should be to a pare, & 
T t be fair my shall nd y ne ar ’ ‘ ’ 
P tion of Lockwood, or Ash- view. mit re the r moon ull wax a wane an approach, on the part © man 
ama the commissarv ely rai hall >on’ fa?” And th 4 
ton—and because he had had good canse to sus- As we have stated, t mmissary merely | again, I shall be Elton’s wife!” And then a flood | satisf at the seemiag ew Amelia,” said 4 man, &rmly 
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your honor, girl, and mine i 

«@, uncle! guardian—hear me; and do not 
bid me leave you until I have unburthened this 
sad bosom of the woe that so oppresees it.” 
“Amelia!” } 
“Listen, uncle. For I will speak it, now, 


his ward. And never before had Richard Ash- 
ton seen 8 woman whom he felt was so nearly 
maddened, as was she who stood thus menacing 
im ! 
si More than fifteen years ago, Richard Ash- 
ton,” said Millie, with frightful emphasis, “ your 
dying sister called you to her bedside, and with 
her last breath gave me in charge to 
brother she had in this world, with the solemn 
injunction that you should protect and love and 
care for me as you would for your own child 5 
and with the helples infant, she placed my father’s 
wealth within your keeping, to provide for and 
cherish and educate her little orphan.” 
“And have I not kept the pledge, I gave 2 ite 
“ You have, you have, my uncle! You have 
been all in all to me, till now, and therefore do I 
come to you, as I would to my own parent, an 
claim your fond protection. You taught me, 
from my infancy, that your wishes were my law ; 
and have I not implicitly obeyed them? You 
rose in social standing, advanced in wealth, and 
came, long ago, to be a man of mark and in- 
fluence. You had no children, and you sought 
for me the hand of one whose name and station 
you would have me share, and thus enhance 
your proud position and your well earned honors. 
I assented to the glistening proposition, you 
pledged your word, and I became affianced to 
Lord Elton, long ere I knew or realized that I 
had a heart—which he has never yet, and never 
can possess !”” 
« But you did assent—” os 
“Jdid—I did! Unwittingly, but willingly, 
because it was my uncle’s earnest wish. But 
now we must revoke it, Richard Ashton—” 
“That cannot be.” 
“Tt must be so !” 
“Jt shall not be, Amelia! Is the girl gone 
daft ¢” 
“Then listen, yet. I tell you, Richard Ash- 
ton, I had not entered on this mission to you 
here, to-night, without reflection, heightened by 
anguish, torture of heart and mind, such as is 
not often borne by suffering woman. I came 
not on your privacy, like a frail, faltering child, 
for well I knew your manly and determined dis- 
position, your stern, unyielding will! But, 
though to save your pledge of honor and my 
own, [ suffer him to lead me to the altar—ere I 
consent to follow my Lord Elton to his bridal 
chamber, so help me God! Vl sink at Elton’s 
feet, a suicide !” 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
“Amelia!” shouted the banker. 


“One. ycMSMs Mandy BEV yetleed, 











unless some door of hope is opened, by which I 
may escape, unless my lord assents in season to 
their revocation, or some quick device is proffered 
me, whereby I am set free—look to it, monsieur ! 
lest Estwicke Elton meets a corpse, where he 
would seek a bride !’” 

“Amelia Ashton,” shouted her guardian, 
“stop! I command you—” 

“T have done,” said Millie, quietly ; and she 
sank exhausted upon the couch, at her uncle’s 
side. 

“Whence comes this phrenzied rashness, 
girl?” asked Ashton, choking with fear and con- 
sternation, as he appealed to his agitated niece. 
“ What has occurred to bring about this sudden 
mad revulsion in your conduct? Is my Lord 
Elton a dog, that you should treat him thus ? 
Is he a fool, an idiot, that you should thus scout 
him? Is he an imbecile, lame, halt, or blind, 
that you should mock and rave at him, in this 
rash way? How has his lordship suddenly sin- 
ned against you, that at this time you should 
thus turn upon him? Is it not of your own free 
will and pleasure that the pledge exists to-day— 
your pledge and mine, to wed his lordship? Is 
not your solemn honor and the honor of your 
uncle here at stake? And, through some freak 
or whim but now discovered by you, will you 
dash away the hopes that I have cherished 
years and years—by such an act of folly, as you 
seem to contemplate ? 

“ Retlect, Amelia. Your words have fallen on 
my ear with fearful heaviness, and I am shocked 
beyond expression by your foolish threat. But, 
there is no retreating, now! Our honor, mu- 
tually, is given to Elton, and he will claim the 
full redemption of the pledge which you and I 
so freely gave him, more than two years ago. 
So, Millie, cheer thee! Cheer thee, my lovely 
girl—and let us accept with cheerful greeting, 
what is now too late to avoid! You will thus be 
‘my Lady Elton,’ Millie!” 

A sigh, a groan escaped the sufferer, and 
Millie Ashton heard no more. The pent-up sor- 
row at her heart had overpowered her. And she 
fell forward, senseless, at old Richard Ashton’s 


feet. 

The banker sprang to the bell-pull, and lustily 
shouted for help. He raised her up, and placed 
her listless form upon the couch from which she 
had fallen, and really feared that she was dead. 
But she had only fainted, from extreme excite- 
ment. The attendants, who quickly responded 
to the sudden summons, applied restoratives 
actively, and she revived, and was soon after 
removed to her chamber, where she sank to rest, 
at last, and for the time forgot her grief. 

While this scene was transpiring at the Maison 
d'or, young Lockwood had taken post horses, 
and was on his way to Dover, with the docu- 
ments relating to the Elton estates in England. 
From Dover, he would cross to Calais, and 
thence to Havre—and, over-land, from the latter 
place he would proceed to Paris, where the com- 
missary de police now anxiously awaited his 
coming. 











this scheme you speak of? And why, at this | family concerns, of late, to think much about the 
late hour, when all’s arranged as you ee | forgery, or of the young Englishman. 

i urmur at | just pas 
a te edad pone wae 8 his mind had long been made up; and no 
ee ; ordinary earthly power was sufficient to turn him 
from his purpose, when once he had resolved to 
accomplish any given object. 


was in no wise changed by what had occurred. 
The wedding would take place, he said, agree- | being so tastefully entwined over her blanchgd 
arms and shoulders. She spoke no word of what 
was passing, she vouchsafed no smile upon the 
efforts of her attendants, as they questioned if 
CHAPTER XVI. this or that arrangement pleased her fancy, she 
uttered no complaint, no sigh, in view of what 
was in store for her, she expressed no wish for 
change in what they recommended. All was 
cold and blank and dark—before her! 


though at your feet I fall a corpse,” shrieked | ably to the announcement. 





He had | A 


His determination in regard to the marriage | li 


—_— 


LOCKWOOD’S MOVEMENTS AND RETURN. 


Ervest Lock woop took passage from Dover, 
for Havre. The trip across to Calais was brief, 


the only and with buoyant spirits he ran down the Chan- 
nel to the mouth of the Seine. 
object had been duly accomplished in England, 
and he bore with him to France the evidence of | on his arrival in town, took a cab and drove to 
Elton’s embarrassed pecuniary condition, which 
Lapier had so long suspected, for reasons which | passed down the boulevards, and was just turn- 
officially had come within his observation. 


His especial 


The young Englishman had never had the 


way. He was aware that Millie’s hand had been 
pledged to his lordship, and he knew that the 
intended marriage was proposed to take place in 
a few months, after he left Paris. But he had no 
idea of the progress that had been made, in this 
direction, at the time he was en route from 
Havre to the city. 
He had never seen Lord Elton, at dll. He 
had heard old Ashton sound his praises, occa- 
sionally, and he was satisfied that the banker 
thought very highly of the proposed alliance. 
But his knowledge of this family affair was of 
course very indistinct, and he only hoped to be 
able, at the proper time—when perhaps he should 
have had the opportunity to show the millionaire 
that he deserved his confidence, and when he 
would thus consent, perhaps, to listen to him on 
the subject—to venture to inform him how ob- 
noxious the engagement was to Millie, and thus 
induce old Ashton to take measures to break up 
the proposed marriage. Lockwood thus reckon- 
ed entirely without his host! And little did he 
suspect, as he journeyed lazily along in the heavy 
diligence which was bearing him then to Paris, 
that matters had so nearly reached their consum- 
mation, and least of all that Millie Ashton, to 
whom he had so gallantly but inconsiderately 
pledged himself to save from sacrifice, was with- 
in four-and-twenty hours to being the “ Lady 
Elton !” 


to the uncle of Miss Ashton. 


of doubt that the forcoruweery 'fo~ nis” flashy 
reckless “ nobleman.” 


to love. 


for him; and surely when her uncle should be 
made acquainted with this fact, he would directly 
interpose his authority, and prevent the bans. 
True, his lordship was poor—none knew this 
now, better than did Ernest Lockwood. But 
this was his lordship’s fault. He would, by the 
annulling of the implied contract, be the loser of 
the fortune he would command, in case he wed- 
ded Millie. Well, this was true. But Ashton 
could afford to pension him, if money were his 
object, and it plainly was! Such were the 
thoughts that occupied the mind of Ernest as he 
moved slowly on to Paris. And meantime, the 
preparations for the great event had well-nigh 
been concluded. 

Ashton took care not to utter a word, or drop 
a hint to his lordship, regarding the stormy in- 
terview he had had with his niece. After turn- 
ing the matter over in his mind, the old man 
gave himself up to the belief that Millie’s threat 
was the mere phantasy of the girl’s brain, the 
result of her own madcap whim—a momentary 
paroxysm—only, and would amount to nothing 
serious. He satisfied himself that she had en- 
tered no,appeal direct to his lordship, for he had 
seen butlittle of his intended bride since the 
evening when the altercation took place between 
her and her guardian. He even ventured to 
think that Millie herself had relented—after that 
scene had passed—and that she would comport 
herself with dignity and proper decorum, when 
she found there was no eseape from the event 
now close at hand, and to which she herself had 
voluntarily, at her uncle’s suggestion only, be- 
come an acting party. 

Lord Elton really knew nothing whatever of 
the late affair between Ashton and his ward, and 
he did not trouble himself in any particular—at 
any time in his erratic experience—with details 
of his future. He lived with, and for, the pres- 
ent, only! He was shrewd, cunning, secretive, 
in all his operations and intercourse with his 
fellows, and he suffered himself at no time to 
betray his real character, in any position he might 
find himself, on any occasion whatever. He 
was now about to make a final throw of the dice, 
for future weal or woe to him, in all time to 
come; but he entered upon this grave and seri- 
ous venture with the practised skill and coolness 
of an adept, as he was, in the tortuous intrica- 
cies of the great game of life. 

The day of the wedding had come round at 
last, but Lockwood had not reached Paris. 
The morning was one of the loveliest of the 
whole season. The ceremony had been appoint- 





Old Ashton had been too busy with his own 


ed to take place a: the church of St. John's, and 


a few hours only would now intervene, ere Millie 


sed through a trying scene with his ward, | to the hymeneal altar. 


whiter even than the lace or flowers that we 


Lockwood, aware of the anxiety of Monsieur 


urposed, yet, to be of service, eminently 
andi He had gathered 
certain information, through his own personal 
efforts, from time to time, that he felt morally 
certain was sufficient to fasten on the Count el 
Castro the receipt of the double louis d’ors at the 
bank of France ; and he entertained not a shadow 


This operation would be 
a service of the deepest importance to the great 
banking-house, as he well knew—and he felt 
that as soon as this could be safely and surely 
brought to a climax, he would be in a position to 
speak further, and more boldly to old Ashton, 
in reference to the future of his ward, whose life 
he had saved, and whom he had dared, himself, 


True, she was nominally affianced to an Eng- 
lish lord. But she had acknowledged that she 
did not entertain the slightest feeling of affection 





shton would be led by the nable Lord Elton 


Noon came. The beautiful girl was in charge 


of her dressing-maids, who were attiring the fair 
creature in her costly bridal robes, and decorating 
her lovely person with jewels and white came- 


as—but her pallid and stolid features were 


The diligence reached Paris at early noon, and 
Lapier to communicate with him, immediately 
the office of the commissary de police. As he 


ing the corner of the street leading to the hotel 
of Lapier, another vehicle—a dashing carriage 


opportunity to learn, either from Ashton or his | drawn by a pair of spirited bays—passed him, in 
niece, what the state of the banker’s feelings 
ad | was towards Lord Elton, except in a general 


an opposite direction, in which he instantly re- 
cognized his old acquaintance, the missing Lord 
Rondale, of London—the Count el Castro, of 
the continent! 

Ernest was excited. He tugged away at the 
carriage strings, he tried the door, he rapped 
upon the closed window, he shouted to his driver, 
to stop! And he did stop—and let him down— 
but the gay equipage was out of sight and hear- 
ing. And ok bade the Jehu to hasten, and 
set him down at Monsieur Lapier’s, the com- 
missary. 

“ Monsieur,” said Lockwood, excitedly, as he 
entered the office of the chief, “I am glad to see 
you, once more.” 

“Ah, Lockwood! Eh, come in, come in. 
You are just ir oodtime. I am rejoiced to 
know you retu. in safety,” said Lapier, cheer- 
fully. And the ‘o men immediately sat down 
to compare note .ud enter into an understand- 








ing as tothe fu 2r prosecution of their plans, 
which had been » abeyance during the past few 
weeks, and w. » were now approaching & 
climax. 


The papers brought by Lockwood from Eng- 


“ Assuredly, monsieur. 
over monsieur?” asked Ernest, observing that | 
| the usually implacable and imperturbable chief | 
was getting excited. 


thought, merely. 
hours—three hours, 
Bon jour, monsieur !” And seizing his hat and 
re | coat, the commissary hurried away, very much 
to the astonishment and perplexity of his young 
English friend, who had just arrived home after 
his mission to Great Britain. 


e 


7 


Why, what is coming | 


“Nothing, Lockwood. Nothing, now. A 
Excuse me. Come to me two 
hence. I will explain. 


[coNCLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 
{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 


the previous chapters of this story, may be found ** all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 


—- a 
THE FATAL YES. 
Mr. Blank is a very worthy and quiet citizen ; 





TOBACCO IN CAMP AND COLLEOF. | 


The deepening conviction that the haliwus 


} 
1 
use of tobacco is a source of physical and ment! 
j degradation, has stead:ly obtained a firme: | 
of the public mind since the thoroagh exposition 
of the opinions of the medical profession im the 


columns of this journal. To that discussion the 
late manifesto of Sir Benjamin Brotie must be 
considered as a supplement, efording an author 
itative sanction to the conclusions at which we 
arrived in summing apthe debate. In this coun 
try of free discussion and tree action, the changes 
by conviction are worked out slowly and spocta 
neously by individual process of resolve Accoss 
the channel, where “ Facta, non verter,” is tho 
rule of the empire, the opinions el ited by the 
great English controversy have borne fruit im 
deeds. It will be remembered that certain sta 
tistical results have been obtained at the Ecole 
Polytechnique and other public schools and col- 
leges, attesting that the sinokers were also the 
dunces, and that the intellectual as well as the 
physical development of the students was cheekrd 





shrenologists say that his bump of distrac- 
pn leegely developed, of the truth of which 
you can easily assure yourself, | hh 
Walking through the streets, his arms swinging 
from side to side, his eyes gazing into vacancy 
and his coat tails = ing between his lank legs. 
s ago, while ) 
Be B. suadesly remembered that he had some 
friends to dine with him. “ foun 
he, passing his hand over his chin, I am very 
much in need of being shaved. ; 
tri-colored pole which designates: the barber's 
shop, he entered it, seated himself in a chair and 


by the use of tobacco. The Mingser of Pablic 
Instruction has published a circular, oe ee to 

ow hk him | the directors of schools and colleges in Fran 
Ma ed nage toms forbidding the use of tobacco and cigars by the 
students. 

The Minister of Public Instruction and the 
Prefect of the Seine are said to be “ unceasing in 
their exertions to remedy the evil."” As Paris 
alone contains 29,000 pupils, the edict applies to 
a large population. It would be well could the 
authorities of the English colleges and universi- 
ties decree the same abstinence for all students, 
in residence or otherwise under control ‘There 
are two classes of men in England who at this 
moment are addicted to frightful excess in tobac- 
co-smoking, and suffer the evil consequences ia 
depression, debility, hebetude and nervousness. 
These are students at college, and officers in bar- 
rack, garrison and camp. The latter especially 
smoke incessantly, beginning early in the day, 
and continuing till the night has fallen. The 
dullness of barrack life, which incites to the ex- 
cess, is deepened by the habitunl de ression 
which tobacco in the end produces. he de- 
pressed and debilitated condition of numbers of 
these young men, who, from such depots as the 
camp at Aldorshott, visit London, has long been 
the subject of observation among the surgeons 
who are called to treat their complaints, and 
have the opportunity of comparing their nervous 
force with the standard of civil life. Nowhere 
are the evils of tobacco-smcking more rampant 
than in the camp and the college Is it impossi- 
ble that higher authority should intervene to 
ameliorate their condition *— The Lanert. 


walking up Broadway, 
« Confound it,” said 


Seeing the 


‘tched out his neck to the Figaro of the place. 
Sno sir?” laconically spoke the man of 
razors. “ Yes,” replied Mr. B. in the same 
strain. : 

Soon the face of our hero disappeared under a 
thick coat of foaming soap-suds, which quickly 
was removed to give place to, another edition of 
the same. Finally, the operation was finished. 
During this time, Mr. B’s wits had gone ‘ wool- 
gathering’ in Egypt, his eyes half-shut, in a 
kind of inagnetic dream brought on by the mani- 
pulations which the face had undergone. He 
dreamed that the shining glass of the barber's 
clock was some glass utensi found in the tombs 
of the old Ph hs, by that tigable mum- 
my-hunter, Layard. “ Shampoo, sir?” said the 
barber. An indistinct “ Yes,” escaped from the 
lips of our friend. If the man had asked, “ Will 
ou have your head off?” the answer would 
ave been the same. Soon the unfortunate caw 
ject’s head was loped i bstance whic 
cael it the appearance: of an old bale of horse- 
hair covered, with snow-flakes. Then he was 
carried under the fountain, and the cock turned, 
and the water descended upon his devoted head. 
The very sudden shock awoke him from his 
dreams. He remembered that he was not a 
dweller in the land of Egypt in thetime of Cheops 
or Cephrenus ; but of New York, in the year of 











20> ——— 
BEAUTY. 

That beauty is the normal state, is shown by 
the perpetual effort of nature to obtain it. Mira- 
beau had an ugly face on a handsome ground ; 
and we see faces every day which are a good 











land were found to be highly satisfactory, and 
were just what Lapier desired, as well as about 
what he had anticipated they would be. 
“ Yes, yes,” said Lapier, “he is plainly bank- 
» 


“ Who, monsieur ?” 

“ My Lord Elton, Lockwood.” 

“ Well, and ~-hat if he be, monsieur ?” 

“A good des A good deal, Lockwood. He 
has spent a har me fortune during the present 
year, and he hi st at play what would make 
you and I respe _ ly independert for life, with- 
in the last six mokths.” 

. “ . ” 

“And w, se Wut, LOCKWoou ad 
» | asked the commissary. 

“Well, yes.” 

“How does he obtain his money, then ?” 

“These mortgages and liens explain how 
some of it is obtained.” 

“But, do you observe the dates, here, Lock- 
wood? See. He has not had a shilling upon 
his property for more than a year, although it is 
pledged for far more than its value.” 

“I see, monsieur. You are correct,” said the 
young man, glancing at the d 

“Now, I ask, where does he get the means to 
support this riotous and expensive style of living, 
and to supply or replace his immense losses ?”” 

“Did I not hear you say he was a borrower ?” 

“Yes, and a large one.” 

“ Of Ashton ?” 

“Yes, tens of thousands, there.” 

“ Without security ?” 

“That is the very point I am now arriving at, 
Lockwood,” said Lapier, calculatingly, 

“ You see, his lordship has been a sorry youth, 
and his habits have always been of the most 
recklessly extravagant character. He had used 
up his entire patrimony, long ago it seems, as I 
suspected ; and when he came to be a borrower 
here in Paris, he placed in the hands of Trues- 
dale, Ashton & Co., certain securities, as collat- 
eral, in the shape of certificates of stock, abroad, 
which I am led to think there may be doubts 
about.” 

“Doubts, monsieur! As how ?” 

“Well, we shall see, by-and-by, Lockwood. 
Let us keep this affair quiet, for a time. His 
lordship contemplates marriage, I understand, 
and will be united soon to Ashton’s niece 3; a8 
very lovely girl.” 





“Such is the rumor, I am/aware,” responded 
Ernest, thoughtfully. 

“Well, we will let this matter rest until we 
meet again,” said Lapier. “And now, Lock- 
wood, I know you must be fatigued, and need 
rest—but one word in reference to the Count el 
Castro, whom you saw, and lost, so suddenly at 
London.” 

“Yes, monsieur. That was unfortunate. But 
the count is now in Paris.” 

“Ta Paris, again?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” 

“ Are you certain of this, Lockwood ?” 

“O, very, very sure. I cannot mistake that 
face, though he is greatly changed ; and, faith, 
I never saw the man when he appeared so well 
as he did this very day, monsieur.” 

“ To-day ?” 

“ Yes, as I came to see you.” 

“ When ?” 

“Ina splendid carriage, drawn by a span of 
princely bays along the avenue.” 

“ Whether went he ?” 

“ Towards the Rue St. Honore, monsieur.”” 
“And you—you did not speak to him ?” 
“No, monsieur. He looked at me, as fairly 
as I now look into your face. I bowed, from 
my cab window, but the fellow passed, and did | 
not even notice my obeisance.” 

“ The Count ef Castro!” 

“ Surely, the same.” 

“And you could swer to him, Lockwood ?” 














| 
| 


type, but have been marred in the casting : a 
seo that we are all entitled to beauty, should 
ave been beautiful, if our ancestors had kept the 
laws—as every lily and every rose is well, But 


+ Lord 1860. However, the barber continued 
his work, rubbing and scrubbing with all his 
might, until he finished by pulling off “ry ! y 
Mr. B. jamped up in See, eee dG our bodies do not fit us, but caricature and 
Beesen; Set ween. | ‘Toe could not help satirize us. Thus, short legs, which constrain 
face of the — hich ‘ended by the five | Us to short, mincing steps, are « kind of person- 
handing one Se m4 boom joining in heartily. al insult and contumely to the owner ; and long 
“~ saa = te one shinin with re- | Stilts, again, put him at perpetual disedveaa 
Mr. B. et Wh a ae wears a | and force him to stoop to the general level 
= ge roel Bagi should not be | mankind. Martial ridicules a gentleman of his 
~ ono gpPi se, Bled to being sham- | day whose countenance resembled the face of & 
chnvel; bas Cane we Lng . swimmer under water. Sandi describes a 
Courrier des Etats Unis. master “so ugly and crabbed that # sight of him 
would derange the ecstacies of the orthodox. 
Faces are rarely true to any ideal type, bat are @ 
record in sculpture of a thousund anecdotes of 
whim and folly. Portrait painters say that most 

omad fe are ivreg? unsy ‘ 

ve owe TUE Cyo wend One gray; the BOSE nut 
straight; and one shoulder higher than another ; 
the hair unequally distributed, ete. ‘The man is 








ENGLISH OLD MAIDS. 

The single lady of a certain age is a personage 
pyorrnu, CALEPL I a. 

countries she takes retuge in a convent; she is 

hardly considered respectable; whereas here she 

is respectability itself! The old maid of novels 





physically as weil as metaphysically a thing of 
shreds and patches, borrgwed unequally trom 
good and bad ancestors, and a misfit trom the 
start. A beautiful person, among the Greeks, 
was thought to betray by this sign some seeret 
favor of the immortal gods; and we can pardon 
pride, when a woman possesses such a figure 
that wherever she stands or moves, or leaves @ 
shadow on the wall, or sits for a portrait to the 
artist, she confers a favor on the world.—2t. W. 
]merson. 


and plays, indeed—prim, censorious, and spite- 
ful—is disappearing. In her place we havea 
most cheerful, contented, benevolent, and popu- 
lar lady, seldom bebind the fashion or behind the 
news and literature of the day—beloved by neph- 
ews and nieces, married brothers, sisters, and 
cousins ; a tower of strength in times of sickness 
and family troubles; a favorite visitor, yet not 
always visiting, nor staying too long ; sometimes 
on the contrary, having a snug little home of her 
own, where pet nephews and nieces spend a few 
days most delightfully; a guardian angel to the 
poor; a valuable auxiliary to the clergyman 
arf@ clergyman’s wife; in high esteem and re- 
spect among the tradespeople; a famous letter- 
writer, and the fabricator of most beautiful fancy 
work! Of this genus we are privileged to know 
several specimens, some of whom, we are bold to 
hope, will bridle when they read this little ac- 
count, and say, with a pleased, half-doubtfal 
look, “‘ Well, I'm sure; thiscan’tbe me!” Yes, 
it is you, Aunt Kate, and Aunt Maria, and ever 
80 many aunts with pretty names who have been 
=~ young women in your time, and who now 

ave something than beauty dearer. You are 
the salt of the country; as long as you are the 
objects of such warm and kindly feelings, you 
greatly contribute to the support of the social 
affections.— The Eclectic. 





— toe + —- 
THE SWEETEST REWARD. 


Thave no experience to iuform me, and no 
direct testimony from the experience of those I 
have known, but my heart tells me that the 
sweetest reward of great achievements is the ex- 
citement to a tenderer love, and a more thorough 
devotion of the one heart and the uttle circle of 
hearts with which the author holds direct  per- 
sonal communion. A great man, without # 
loving heart at his side, or a circle of loving 
hearts around him, must, it seems to ine, have a 
love for all mankind, such as only a great Chiis- 
tian heart can know, to keep him from commit- 
ting suicide. My heart tells me, too, that wo 
can only find reward in working for those we 
love. A woman, working fur the world’s prave, 
will always have to measure the satisfaction sue 
finds in that praise by the same cup that Lolds 
her love.—Miss Gilhat s Career. 





ELLSLER AND O’SULLIVAN. 


When Fanny Elisler was at Paris making ar- 
rangements to visit this country, the necessary 
support was a matter of importance. A suitable 
male dancer was wanting—one who could prove 
to her a point d’appué of adequate merit to sup- 
port her in the pus de deur, or to sustain a prin- 
cipal part in a ballet, and also to be her ballet 
director. He must also have youth and a touch 
of the Apollo in his aspect. Inquiry and obser- 


7m, 
A DOCTOR USEFULLY COOKED. 


Of all the stories told of surgeons, who have 
rown fztat the expense of the public, the best is 
the fullowing one, fur which Mr. Alexander Kel- 
lete, who died at his lodgings in Bath, in the year 
1788, is our authority. A certain Freveh sur- 
geon, residing in Georgia, was taken prisoner by 
sume Indiaus, who, having acquired from the 


nR 


| their brand-new bindings, 


vation soon presented to her the gay O'Sullivan, 
of the Emerald Isle, who was pursuing bis terp- 
sichorean studies at Paria. He was a clever ar- 
tist and a capital ballet drill master—industrious, 
ambitious, and spoke the English language well. 
Mad’ile Elisler engaged ©’Sullivan at one hun- 
dred and tifty dollars per week ; snd he was re- 
baptized with the poetical name of Sylvain, 
smacking more of the Parisian than of the Hiber- 
nian school—at least, it harmonized more with 
the received notions of the ‘‘ woods and wilds of 
America.” it would seem that he was not 
bound beyond the period of his first engagement 
in New York forthese terms. Becoming posted 
in American theatricals after this engagement 
and Ellsler’s prodigious success, he determined 
to “make hay while the sun shone.’ At Ha- 
vana he received one thousand dollars per month 
and aclear half benetit, which, at a reasonable 
calculation, gave him three thousand dollars. 
But Ellsler’s day is long over, and Sylvain has 
disappeared from the brilliant seene.—.V, Y. Sun. 





PACKAGE OF BOOKS. 


Then there is a great deiight in occasionally 
receiving a large bundle of books, which have 
been ordered from your bookseller in the city a 
handred miles off; in reading the address in 
such big betters that they must have been made 
with a brush ; in stripping off the successive lay- 
ers of immensely thick brown paper; in reach- 
ing the precious hoard within, all sach fresh 
cupies, (who are they that buy the copies you 
tarn over in the shop, hat which you would not 
op any account take‘) sach fresh copes, with 
and their leaves #0 
pure in a material sense , in cutting the leaves 
at the rate of two or three volumes an evening, 


lying aboat the other table (not the one you 





the shelves.—Hecreations of a Country Parson 


and in seeing the entire accession of literature | 


write on), for a few days ere they are given tw | 


French the ari of iarding their provisions, deter- 
mined to lard this particular Frenchman, and 
then roast him alive. During the culinary pro- 
cess, when the man was half-larded, the upera- 
tors were surprised by the enemy, and their 
Victim, making his escape, lived many days in 
the wouds on the bacon te had in his ekhia.— 
Notes and Queries 

+ oes 


MIRACLES. 


When the ange! brought St. Peter out of the 
prison the iron gate opened of ite own accord ; 
but coming to the Louse of Mary, the moiher of 
John, mark, be was fain to stand befure the door 
and knock!) When iron gave entrance how can 
woud make opposition’ The anawer is emsy. 
‘There was no man to open the iron gate; bute 
portress was provide 1, of coume, to unlock the 
door. Gud would nut, thereture, show bie fr 
when men's hands are apporr 
Heaven will not substitute a miracle where ordi 
Nary means were furmeriy in peaceful possesmon 
Bat if either depart or resign (ingenvously con- 
fessing their insufficiency 
in their vacancy.— F wiler 








, then miracies succeed 





—— «wrens 
THE OIL WELLS. 


} The great well at Tideoute, Warren County, 
| Pa, predaces when pamped thirty barrels per 
| day. The pump i» stopped on Saturday might, 
| ows ali day of ite own moton 











| andion Sunday 1 









The oil produce the hw given wa 
| Presbyterian cor a vicinity It ie 
| said oil has been die red at the State Koad 
| Ripple, some eyght miles above Clarion Une 
| sixth of the Hoover oti well, sear Franalic a 

been sold for $15,400 to a gentleman from New 
| York. Colonel Hoover refuses t lhoe ine 


est for any rach rate, The well hokte good at 
| from forty to fifty barrele daiy, A new well 

opened by a company in Frankiin, wp 
| thirty three barreis per day 


eed 
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[Wreettes @ Tye F ng of ons 
MY PICTt RE—ITS 


PY James bmaway 's 
Teas hantly COM MeRCe More f 
b 
than by *AECting the Undispare 
Suimate objects have often the re 
'% powertal infleenoe and 


im; 
the haman mond 


Look, if ve 
your own eSperieace, and bet in 
firm MY Qsrertion 


recall and I + 
Of the most familier instances to | 
recall the hawots of your child hood 
babbled PSs! yoor door, the tall ef 
thatownl vou with ite drooping 
the hills or forest in the distanr 
horizon, 


which were the baru ins 
remember these, and say if 
which they long age comme noed 
You, have ever failed of been for 
Tk might be perbaps claimed 
Canes, the influcace is due to the 


sormtvon | but there are thoweans 
all around us 


the 


workd 





oer everyday im 
world, in which the effoces 
Dotioe! are dee tw no such (ause 
the proposition with which my 
self ovideut , ity reasons are arm 
Mystories with which the operations 
mind are rif 
: 


Our souls are anim 
able 


mere matter i@ mutable an 
yet the sileat cvuercion uf the le 
former still goes on, steadily, inpe 
Without apparent reason. The tae 
Stands, would seem to 0 far towar 
the starting theory, that there 

God's work, however coarte and 
Our view, into which the Creator b 
Some portion, however emall, of 

Spirit whic 
to 





Nh vivifies hamanity, and 
tility from immebiliey | 

There is &- picture hanging be» 
write, the constant and attentive 
of which has sugrestied these thou, 


hambie, simple delineation of still 
attrac ‘ 


tive from thas very reason 
ope u 


doorway ofa lowly cottage, 1) 
ing for all the world Jeet an all cout 
are the shelter of honest poverty 
seat hefore the door js iting a w 
sleeping child in her arms, @ emily 
cCareworn features of the former, as 
on the scene before he *, afforded | 
tered and sunburnt, whe plays wu) 
little girl, meanwhile, standing chor 
listening in mute wonder to the 
while the house dog, eager also 
shows his head and fore paws up 
low gate, or door, which has bee 
Order to bar bis escape, 

A simple picture, you will say 
eloquent with meaning to me, wh 
and interpreted i: to suit the beniy 
mind with which I placed my 
What more easy task than io folle 
ble charactors, the woman, the chi 
into other scones, to alter their rel 
Speak of scones which mast hay 
Jast such hamble life as this? 








le 
late the Stony or wr Py TOA 
dreamed av. thought it into shape 


a 
Tt was many a year ago, and « 
Great cities, or even the lesser coy 
men, that a low, poor looking cott 
the junction of two roads, in the so: 
Of the kingdom of France. It we 
barren moor, so barren and dreary 
eller ever loitered on it; but ev 
were night-bound never sought « 
cottage, choosing rather to harry 
neighborhood which seemed eo ex 
Unpromisigg. None cared to kn: 
desolate cottage stood there, ale 
quite evident that it was inhabit 
blue ribbon of smoke which somerl 
ward from its clay chimney, as we 
Occasional appearance of a bumer 
doorway. None knew, or cared + 
Occupants, their past or fatare, the 
rows; bat all hastened anxiously + 
lonely cottage to remain Jonels « 
thus, throagh all seasons it remain: 
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T can hardly commence more fitly, dear reader, 
than by suggesting the undisputed fact, that in- 
animate objects have often the power of produc- 
ing powerful influences and impressions upon 
the human mind. Look, if you please, into 
your own experience, and let its evidence con- 
firm my assertion ; recall—and I will make use 
of the most familiar instances to bear me out— 
recall the haunts of your childhood, the rill which 
bubbled past your door, the tall elm which over- 
shadowed you with its drooping, leafy arms, and 
the hills or forest in the distance, next to the 
horizon, which were the boundaries of your 
world: remomber these, and say if the influences 
which they long ago commenced to exert over 
you, have ever failed or been forgotten ? 

It might be perhaps claimed, that in these 
cases, the influence is due to the principle of as- 
sociation ; but there are thousands of instances, 
all around us, in our everyday intercourse with 
the world, in which the effects which I have 
Noticed are due to no such cause. The truth of 
the proposition with which my story began is 
self-evident; its reasons are among the many 
mysteries with which the operations of the haman 
mind are rife. Our souls are animate, imperish- 
able: mere matter is mutable and mortal; and 
yet the silent coercion of the latter over the 
former still goes on, steadily, imperceptibly, and 
without apparent reason. The mere truth, as it 
stands, would seem to go far towards establishing 
the startiing theory, that there is no object in 
God’s world, however coarse and inanimate to 
our view, into which the Creator has not infused 
some portion, however small, of that mysterious 
spirit which vivifies humanity, and distinguishes 
mobility from immobility ! 

There is a picture hanging before me, as I 
write, the constant and attentive contemplation 
of which has suggested these thoughts. It is an 
humble, simple delineation of still, rural life, but 
attractive from that very reason. There is the 
open doorway of a lowly cottage, the latter look- 
ing for all the world just as all cottages do which 
are the shelter of honest poverty: upon a rustic 
seat before the door is sitting a woman with a 
sleeping child in her arms, a smile crossing the 
careworn features of the former, as she looks up- 
on the scene before her, afforded by a boy, tat- 
tered and sunburnt, who plays upon a violin, a 

little girl, meanwhile, standing close to his elbow, 
listening in mute wonder to the performance : 
while the house-dog, eager also to be a listener, 
shows his head and fore paws upon the top of a 
low gate, or door, which has been swung to in 
order to bar his escape. 

A simple picture, you will say: and yet it is 
eloquent with meaning to me, who have studied 
and interpreted it to suit the benignant frame of 





timidly, but urged, as if by a superior fate, to 
this spot! 

Little wonder, then, that she often wept in her 
hours of solitude—and little wonder that we find 
her, upon the evening upon which this humble 
history of her !ife begins, seated upon the bench 
fronting the cottage, her infant clasped to her 
bosom, and the older child drawn closely to her, 
herself, meanwhile, looking tearfully and anxious- 
ly across the shadows which were at this hour 
thickly strewed over the moor, waiting, yet dread- 
ing the approach of her husband 

Her eyes were strained anxiously toward the 
west; and as she looked, her heart sank at the 
sight of a figure in the distance, slowly approach- 
ing. <A second glance, however, relieved her ap- 
prehensions ; the comer was a stranger. Yet he 
seemed to be shaping his course directly toward 
the cottage, walking slowly and with evident 
fatigue. As he approached nearer, he revealed 
himself in the quaint, odd figure of a boy, half 
grown, and carrying a bundle with great care 
under his arm; until at last, when he stood be- 
fore her, half supporting himself upon the bench, 
in the evident distress of his fatigue, and shyly 
dropping his eyes to the ground, even she, in the 
very hour of her sorrows, could not refrain from 
secret compassion at the sight of the pale, sor- 
rowful, and prematurely old face of thelad. He 
was a child, yet stripped of the careless happiness 
which is childhood’s greatest blessing ; a child, 
yet sad and desolate, and this habitually. There 
was no laugh upon his lips, no mirth in his pas- 
sive blue eyes: it was childhood without its joys, 
bearing the burdens which even manhood sighs 
to bear. 

“Who are you, my good lad, and what do 
you wish?” was the question with which the 
woman greeted him. 

“My name is Francois Germaine, and I have 
travelled all the way from Paris, alone, and on 
foot. My parents are dead, and I am friendless, 
and without food or shelter. You can relieve 
me, perhaps; or, if not, I can pass on to the 
next cottage.” 

The plaintive accents of the desolate little 
wayfarer touched the heart of his hearer; so 
true it is, that pityfor the unfortunate is most 
usually found with those whom misfortune itself 
has taught the lesson of compassion. 

“My poor boy,” said she, “ there is no other 
habitation within several leagues ; and your ten- 
der feet have already brought you from Paris. 
Come within, and you shall have both food and 
lodging, although I peril my safety by relieving 
you. I could hardly ask Heaven to defend my 
babes to-night, did I refuse.” 

Bidding the little girl watch for the approach 
of her father, and inform her instantly of his ap- 





excitement, and stretched out his tiny hands 
towards him. 


fears ; until, alarmed by an exclamation of the 
child, she looked hurriedly around. The figure 
ofa man, rapidly approaching, and now quite 
near, was seen striding over the moor. With a 
cry of terror, she seized the musician by the 
shoulder and hurried him into the hut. 

“ There is the open window,” she said, point- 
ing to the rear of the cottage, “climb through it, 
and escape. Go, if you value your safety ; for 
Heaven's sake, do not tarry !” 

“But you?” the lad interrogated. “ How 
can you, a woman, meet this demon, as I know 
he must be ?” 

“I do not fear for myself,” she answered, 
while the trembling of her lips belied her words. 
“T have braved his fary more than once—ay, 
and an hundred times—and can do it again. 
For you, only, do I fear. Go, then, and hasten 
beyond the reach of danger!” 

Overcoming his irresolution, the boy snatched 
the hand of his benefactress and kissed it: and 
then springing lightly through the window, dis- 
appeared. A moment later, a man entered the 
apartment. A man? A demon, rather, flushed 
and maddened with drink, the fiend of the cup 
glaring from his eye, and his whole frame quiver- 
ing with the insanity, the very madness of intox- 
ication. The woman sank helpless upon her 
knees, and with outstretched hands, supplicated 
for pity. Pity ?—How many times had sh thus 
implored it before, vainly, and to no purpose ! 
He sprang upon her with the fury of a savage ; 
his ruffianly right hand dealt one maniac blow— 
and the next instant the sobered wretch~had re- 
coiled in terror to the wall, shuddering to behold 
the effects of his strike ty, * * * * 

At first, the cries for yprey, and the shricks of 
terror which had purstyye him from the hut, had 
accelerated the speed Gye little musicinn, and 
he redoubled his paceewhile they continued. 
This, however, was budUr a moment, and again 
all was still. Pausingritae looked back upon the 
course which his fligdishad led him. He could 
distinguish the cottage, lying like a dark shadow 
upon the plain; but no light twinkled in the 
window, as when he left it—all was darkness. 
A less terror whispered at the heart of the 
boy: obeying its dictates, he slowly and fearfal- 
ly retraced his steps. Reaching the window, he 
spoke, firstin a whisper, then louder; but there 
was no answer. Entering by the door, he stum- 
bled and fell over a prostrate body lying within ; 
and by the aid of a flint which he carried, he was 
enabled to recognize it as his benefactress, pale, 
insensate, lifeless! be horror of the awful 





officer’s side. “ My name is Lucille Dumerle, 
and the others are my betrothed husband and 


So absorbed had the woman become with the | my only brother. Listen for an instant, and you 
music, that she seemed to have forgotten her | 


shall hear why we do not deserve death. Many 


very heath which you can see from yonder 
window.” 

“A cottage?” the officer suddenly interrupted. 
“There was but one!” 

“Tknow—and this was fhat one. It war a 
lonely place, away from any other dwelling.” 

“ Ah, yes—go on ;”’ and the officer averted his 
face. 

“ Our father was a rough, brutal man, who 
labored for the Count St. Remy; the same, for 
helping whom, you have doomed us to sudden 
death. He was a fearful man, our father; wine 
maddened him almost to frenzy, and our dear 
mother and ourselves often received cruel blows at 
his hands. One dreadful night, many years ago, 
he came home in one of his most fearful moods 
He struck mother but one blow, thgt night; she 
died beneath his hands; and he fled in terror 
from the cottage, whither, I know not. There 
had been a boy with us that night, a poor, wan- 
dering musician, whom we succored, and who 
played upon his violin before the door, to amuse 
us. But what affects you, sir?” 

The commander had kept his head studiously 
averted, and his voice trembled strangely, as he 
answered : 

“ This is a lying tale you are telling me, girl! 
What has this to do with your offence, or its 
punishment ?” 

“Tt is the solemn trath,” the girl vehemently 
protested ‘Hear me, sir, but a little further. 
This strange boy escaped the anger of our father 
upon that evening, through the efforts of our 
mother ; otherwise, I think he, too, would have 
been slain. I ran from the hut in my fright, 
taking brother Pierre in my arms, and all that 
night I wandered up and down the dreary moor, 
until some of the servants of the count found us, 
and took us to the castle. The kind count, 
since then, has been as a father to us, caring and 
providing for us, and when, lately, we were so 
happy to have an opportunity partially to repay 
the debt, we gladly assisted him to escape. Sir, 
I solemnly appeal to you, to say whether we de- 
serve death for an act like this? He was our 
saviour—our benefactor ; we would now sacrifice 
our lives to serve him !” 

There seemed to be a strange contention in 
the breast of the commander, as he listened to 
this appeal. He rose from his seat, and walked 
nervously up and down the room; and then 
turning abruptly, he said : 

“Girl, you are pardoned! As for the others, 


years ago, when Pierre and I were children, we | 
dwelt with our parents, in a cottage upon the | 


will remember that he was human—that he had 
| » heart—that he could not be ungrateful !” 
They are thus grouped together, this heart 
picture of mine, and that which hangs upon my 
wall. There, in the latter, the careworn woman 
still sits in the doorway, holding her infant to 
her bosom, the little musician still plays his vio- 
lin, and the child looks on and listens; while 
above, you have perused the picture which por- 
trays their after lives. Accept it, kind reader, as 
| the delineation of scenes which fancy suggests, 
only because of their extreme probability, and 
impute its defects to the fact, that, after all, im- 
agination is but a poor substitute for reality ! 








HAPPINESS. 


A recipe for happiness is offered in the follow- 
ing. We will not promise that it will succeed, 
but it would be wel for every one to try it and 
report the result. “We seek after three things— 
honor, riches an® repose. He who lives retired 
from the world, gains honor ; he who is content- 
ed with what he has, is rich: he who despises 
the world and does not occupy himself with it, 
will find repose.”’ 





Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
Indian Tradition. 

The Mackah Indians are residents of Washington Terri- 
tory. They live on whale-oil and dog-fish. They believe 
that, originally, mankind were animals, and that the 
present race were formed by a series of transformations. 
The Mackab tribe were a hybrid race, half dog and half 
Indian—the descendants of a chief This chief being 
angry with his daughter, sent her and her seven children 
to Cape Flattery, where a magician turned them into bu- 
man beings, and the present race of Mackahs are their 
descendants. They are covered with white hair They 
also believe in the transmigration of souls, and that after 
death they re-appear as birds, auimals or fishes. 


Curious geolog:..«:i Fact. 

To « field, situated @ short distance from the point 
where the Leeds and Liverpool Canal is crossed by the 
Midland Company's railway, at Idle, near Bradford, is a 
consiferable hill, or rising piece of ground, whieh has 
been noticed to be gradually attaining greater elevation 
during a period extending over the last thirty years. 
There are even young wen who remember the field being 
quite level, whereas now there is a high mound near the 
middle of it. The cause of this singular elevation has 
given rise to much speculation. Some persons suppose 
that it is owing to the upward pressure of water in the 
bowels of the earth. 


A golden Relic. 

A gold watch, of the olden time, was recently on exhi- 
bition at Louisville, Ky. The watch was « present from 
General Washington to General Lafayette, and bears the 
following imseription on the inner case :—*'G. Washing- 
ton to Gilbert Mottier de Lafayette. Lord Cornwallic’s 
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\B SWEETEST REWARD. 


no experience to inform me, and no 
mony from the experience of those I 
wn, bas my heart tells me that the 
eward of great achievements is the ex- 
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into other scenes, to alter their relations, and to 
speak of scenes which must have occurred in 
just such humble life as this? Let me, then, re- 
late the Story or my Picture, as I have 
dreamed and thought it into shape. 





It was many a year ago, and away from the 
great cities, or even the lesser congregations of 
men, that a low, poor looking cottage stood near 
the junction of two roads, in the southern portion 
of the kingdom of France. It was on a dreary, 
barren moor, so barren and dreary that no trav- 
eller ever loitered on it; but even those who 
were night-bound never sought shelter at the 
cottage, choosing rather to hurry away from a 
neighborhood which seemed so suspicious and 
unpromisigg. None cared to know why that 
deselate cottage stood there, although it was 
quite evident that it was inhabited, from the 
blue ribbon of smoke which sometimes curled up- 
ward from its clay chimney, as well as from the 
occasional appearance of a human figure at the 
doorway. None knew, or cared to know, of its 
occupants, their past or fature, their joys or sor- 
rows; but all hastened anxiously by, leaving the 
lonely cottage to remain lonely as before; and 
thus, through all seasons it remained, unvisited, 
and almost unnoticed, remarkable only for its 
loneliness. 

But lonelier far than the cottage wherein she 
dwelt, was the life of the poor woman whose 
home was here; and drearier far than the moor 
around it was her heart, with its burden of sor- 
rows. She was the wife of a poor peasant, a 
coarse, brutal laborer, who was employed daily 
at the castle, a few leagues distant. He was ab- 
sent all the day; and returning at nightfall, in- 
flamed with wine and his own passions, very 
rarely permitted his innocent wife and children 
to escape without a severe visitation of his bru- 
tality. Shrieks of pain and terror, mingled with 
supplications for pity, often resounded over the 
moor, striking terror to the heart of the chance 
passer. 

And yet did this brave, care-stricken woman 
cling to the misery ot this unhappy life, not for 
the sake of her husband, but rather for that of 
her children, the two helpless beings between 


placed the coarse food upon the table, the woman 
enjoined him to silence and haste, with these 
words : 

“ Eat quickly, and then follow me up the lad- 
der to the loft, where you may perhaps gain a 
little sleep before my husband comes. I hardly 
dare think what might happen to both of us, 
should he find you here.” 

The boy obeyed; and the humble fare disap- 
peared before his eager advances, with a rapidity 
which spoke of extreme hunger and long fasting. 
When he at last expressed himself as satisfied, 
and had followed his kind benefactress up to the 
dark loft of the cottage, she pointed to a rude 
couch in the corner, and bidding him be in readi- 
ness at any moment for flight, she left him to 
himself. But scarcely ten minutes had elapsed, 
when, having assumed the position before the 
doorway in which we first found her, she became 
aWare that the little traveller was crouching at 
her side, and almost at her feet. 

“You here?” she uttered, half angrily, turn- 
ing toward him. “Did I not warn you, rash 
lad, even against stirring, until I should bid 

q” 

a Do not blame me; I have not willingly dis- 
obeyed,” was the beseeching reply. ‘I only 
came for my violin—my dear violin, which I 
have kept through all my want and weary travei- 
ling. See—here it is!” 

Taking up the bundle which he had inadver- 
tently laid upon the bench upon reaching the 
cottage, he withdrew its baize covering, and dis- 
played the instrument. 

“You have been very kind to me,” he said, 
“and Francois, poor, outcast, heart-weary Fran- 
cois Germaine, would show you that he is at 
least grateful. Let me do all that I can ever 
hope to do, to reward you.” 

And heedless of the half-uttered remonstrance 
of the woman, the boy commenced to play. The 
former seemed at first frightened at the move- 
ment, and cast hurried and terrified glances 
across the moor; but soon her attention became 
wholly riveted upon the little musician and his 
performance. The skill which he exhibited 
was really wonderful, and he continued to play, 
with a readiness and delicacy of execution which 


the gloomy oar ie moor, the place of 
terror and tragedy 'w: left behind. 


Fifteen years of chapge have passed away, 
when we renew the tale. Change in its scene— 
for the ruthless torch of civil war has not even 
spared the miserable cottage, and the winds of 
the moor are left to whistle unbroken over its 
surface; change in the characters, for they are 
lost to view amid the millions of the land, until 
the magic of the pen shall give them to sight; 
and change in the govermment—for the cottage 
which was permitted to sand by the grace of the 
king, Louis X VI., as he would have had it, has 
fallen under the hands o’the rude revolutionists 
of the day. Change hasindeed been active. 

Upon the morning ofa dark, dismal day in 
the year 17—, and in @town of France, upon 
the verge of the moor scoften alluded to, a large 
detachment of the repulican forces was quar- 
tered. The commande of the troop, a stern, 
hard-featured man of ttrty, with a bronzed and 
moustached face, and old blue eye, was sitting 
in the apartment devted to his use. He was 
reading a report just haded to him by one of the 
several orderlies standig respectfully by, and as 
he read, the severe egression of his face deep- 
ened into an intense finness. 

“‘ Let them be brougt before me instantly,’’ 
was his command; af in a@ short time, three 
prisoners, closely gurded, were ushered in. 
Without noticing the, the commander gave 
another order. 

“ Draw up the rear nk of your company be- 
fore these windows, witoaded muskets !’’ The 
officer addressed left throom; and quickly the 
executioners, grim andtern, were paraded in 
the street. The comimmder then turned his at- 
tention to the prisone. There were three of 
them ; a youth of sixto, another, much older, 
and, strangest of all, girl, whose fair, sunny 
face was shadowed wi the anguish which she 
could not conceal. T commander gazed upon 
the group without cha@e ina single feature, and 
then spoke again. 

“You are condemd to be shot,” he said, 
addressing the three, or procuring the escape 
of the Count St. Riy, the most obnoxious 
aristocrat out of Paris The decree for your ex- 


as well. Save them, pity them, I beseech you !”’ 
“ Away with them!” and the officer sternly 
waved his hand toward the door. A look of 
deathly pain crossed the white face of Lucille ; 
she seemed about to swoon, when an object ly- 
ing on the table riveted her eyes. It was a letter 
which an orderly had just brought in, bearin: 
the address, “Colonel Francois Germaine.” 
“Francois Germaine!” she shrieked, and 
throwing herself at the officer’s feet, she seized 
his hands, and poured forth her wild, frantic 
supplications. 
“Spare them, sir!” she implored. “O, in 
her name who relieved you upon that fearful 
night, and whose death secured your safety—in 
the name of gratitude, and by all your hopes of 
heaven, I conjure, restore them to me !” 
“ Girl—Lucille, I cannot!’ Colonel Germaine 
hoarsely uttered, vainly endeavoring to break 
away from her frantic grasp. “I am an officer 
of the republic; my duty must be done at ali 
hazards. I pity them, but they are beyond my 
intervention ; they must die !” 
“ Die—so young, so fair, and so well beloved ? 
O, God of heaven, help me to move your stony 
heart! You pity them! So did she pity you, 
who relieved your wants, and saved your life! 
You, Francois Germaine? Impossible! You 
could never have soothed our weary hearts with 
such sweet, wild strains as we heard from his 
violin that night, music which my soul has never 
fe to this , 1 shall remember it 
till death! Nor could he slay the son of his 
benefactress, the prattling infant of that night, 
as you would now do!” 
The hoarse word of command suddenly came 
from the outside. 
“ Ready—present !” 
Colonel Germaine caught the fainting girl in 
his arms, and rapidly crossing the room, waved 
his hand to those outside. An instant’s delay 
would have rendered his interposition useless, 
but as it was, every musket was at once ground- 
ed. And when, immediately after, the captain 
of the firing party entered to receive further in- 
structions, a singular scene met his view. There 
was Colonel Germaine, the stern, proud, inflexi- 
ble republican, whose face was usually as firm 
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eum of fifty dollars 

A novel Predicament. 

At & wedding near Springfield, when the clergyman 
stretched forth his hand to implore the blessings of 
Heaven on the union, the groomsman supposing it was 
the signal for him to surrender the wedding fee, which 
was burning in his pocket, clapped two half dollars in the 
minister's hand just as he was closing his eyes in prayer. 
The good man hesitated a moment, appalled at the judi- 
crousness of his situation, but coolly deposited the money 
in his pocket, and proceeded with his devotion. 





An Opiate-drinking Woman. 

There is a woman in Bernardston, Mass , over fifty 
years old, who drinks one quart of iaudanum and two 
quarts of ether per week, and has been in the habit of 
using these stimulants to this extent for twenty years 
Sometimes she takes them separately, and sometimes 
mixed She is dependent on the town for support, and 
the druggist’s bill for the above articles is generally paid 
by the town. She complains of nervousness. 





Curious. 

Fine mud, brought up from the bottom of the ocean 
on & sounding lead, on being dried and rubbed to a dust 
80 fine that it disappeared in the pores of the skin, upon 
being placed under s microscope was found to consist of 
millious of shells, each of which contained a living animal 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of a large and brilliant famil r 
which bas just entered upoo ite third volume. it 7 8 
tended, as ite name indicates, for the Homa (incur, and 
its individuality consists in its forming just such « jour- 


nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. itis 


SNTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itselfMund being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted, so that the object of the test 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fo. Fous, P 

io = number tairty-two large columns of origina! 5 | 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim ench week of finely 
written stories, sketches, adventures. biographies of em! 
bent men and of famous women, prose and poetic geme, 
ail that is worthy of mote in the forvign and domestic 
bews, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming ® most captivating Weekly 
melange. The pian of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, enst and weet It is entirety 
Beutra! in politics, and all seetions! and mectarian mat- 
ters, preferring % make itself a Waeicome Guest to each 
and al!, rather than to indulge im jarring diereions No 
vulgar word or line will ever suliy its fair peer, which 


. ae : - 3 diress them: te the beet tas y | 
God would not, theretore, show his Enger hom and the impending arm of violence her own | bespoke him to be, young as he seemed, master | ecution is fixed; notlg can change it. Yon- | and as ad » bending over the ome coo Iliaaeets ee | 
v' ? ‘ whom an : 5 Poa J ! sch ‘ ; ‘ 
men’s hands are ‘appointed to do the work. : hrinking person was often interposed. | of his instrument. der muskets are loadeor your deaths! Speak, | unconscious Lucille, his eyes filling with tears, | 
n will not substitute a miracle where onti- slight, shrinking | 


aeans were formeriy in peaceful ——_ 
* either depart or resign (ingenuous Se 
» their insufficiency), then miracles succe 

rc vacancy.— Fuller. 





e + believe, might have been endured with far | France, constant association almost makes a pee: : Slowly Lucille returned to life, and to the con- mahea mee Ue, ee eagneey Ge E. Shee 
THE OIL WELLS. may tems stint had she suffered it from | parcel of the lives of her peasantry; and the This is my birth, I was to have been | sciousness that her prayer had been answered. THE WELCOME GUEST 
o great well at Tideoute, Warren County, sat? nog se pce of any happiness that | hearts of the listeners were melted in an instant. wedded at this hoar ! Pierre ard her lover were at her side, aud be- | »cherming visitor for any family tp the and. Ie, he = 
produces when pumped thirty barrels per her cradie, im 1g . Often, in truth, had the woman heard that self. - grim, sardonic jle crossed the officer’s 


The pump is stopped on Saturday night, 
4 Sunday it flows all day of its own motion. 
il produced on the Sabbath is given » a 
yterian congregation in the vicinity. tis 
dil has been discovered at the State Road 
e, some eight miles above Clarion. One- 





of the Hoover orl well, near Franklin, has 








sold for $15,400 toa gentleman trom New 


pa TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 

. sas J to the y« ° ac 

s int their labor, and her eyes fill with blinding tears, i : ‘ : pO te sor hei ) the youths Le ille, let me speak a word | ows Acne nine : ; 26 
Colonel Hoover refuses to sell his inter- hts reverted to atime hardly seven | then, as the player observed the effect of his to the embrace pee Of ap hour. | with you in private. } aay ere a - ; rt ; 

Pm ag eo sie daily yg get - se gente lace far, far away—how | music, and quickly divined its cause, he struck Well—what else bavou to offer ? There was a perceptible softening of his eye, Temve Scvecumans (end ous getter-up of cub) ub i» 

ytd Oat a Snatin, s producing ee ee eee ; : into a merry, heartsome tune; and with the | Ashe heard thesmel words, the person to | as he led the young girl to the other end of the 


y-three barrels per day. 
























There were two of them—a little girl, perhaps six 
years old, and an infant, a boy; and they were the 
only objects which solaced and relieved the bit- 
terness of her forlorn lot. And this fate, we 


life could afford ; but this, alas, was not the fact. 
In the moments when the long, dreary days 
seemed the longest aud dreariest that ever visited 
the earth, and her own sorrows the deepest and 
most poignant that ever afflicted humanity, her 
hands would often idly pause in the midst of 


distant, she could scarcely conjectare—where 
she was the happy inmate of a pleasant village 
home, petted, caressed, beloved by all, with 
hardly a cloud to fleck the brightness of her 


The effect of his playing was quickly apparent, 
and the scene soon became a deeply touching 
one. He had commenced, by the merest chance, 
one of those simple, plaintive airs, which, in 


same melody in her far-off native village, and in 
the days of her happy girlhood ; and as its sweet, 





liquid strains now floated softly out upon the 
evening air, her bosom heaved convulsively with 
the conflict of its pent-up emotions, and great 
tears of feeling coursed down her cheek. And 


change, a smile broke through the tears; for to 
the music of this very air her feet had many a 
time tripped over the village green, in the Mayday 


then, very lively, if ydhave anything to Say, to 
me or any other, befowou die !’”” 

A tremor choked tvoice of the elder youth, 
as he replied, pressinconvulsively the hand of 


face. 

“ And this,” he 4 indicating the maiden, 
“was to have been ur bride?” The youth 
answered in the affirtive. 


his strong frame trembling, his lips quivering, 
and his whole aspect that of a man influenced 
for the first time in many years, by some power- 
fal and mysterious feeling. 


yond was Germaine, standing with folded arms, 
stern and impassible as granite. She wished 
again to throw herself at his feet, to kiss his 
hands, and to tell him of her gratitude; but his 
manner deterred and awed her. 





“ The bridal I hawnade ready for you is of 
a different kind! Brof you shall be wedded 





| whom they were added covered his face with 





+ 


| too bitter to jbe be without tears. His 
‘ 


| ®partment, and a huskiness in his voice, quite as 
is hands and turn the wall; the pang was | perceptible, as he murmured, so low that she 
| only could hear 


“ You are free,” he said, addressing himeelf 


FRESH AND BRAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from origina! plans. intended to 
imtroduce to the publie 8 corpse of New asp pemuuast 
Warrens, and it will follow the iead of no other journal 
that is published It presents « clarte and elegant head- 
ing, and printed upon heavy, fine white paper. one 


itortal conduct of the paper, a corps of lady coutributers 


are organised. af well as severa. sterling writers of the 
Other sex, and it is promised that no weekly journal tn 
the word shall excel it in pleasing variety. and the ani 
versa! interest of each suceeasire neue 


Owning one of the cidest and largest newspaper estab 


liehments im the United States the cubeeriher |" *200eee 
Gnilmited farilities which ensure the com. pieteness and 
exrelience of this mammoth weekly journal 


? 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO JENNIE ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


} 
| 


BY W. J. ANDERSON. 


One more of our years has passed. Jennie, 
Another ‘: New Year" has begun; | 

And it makes our hearts beat fast, Jenaile,. 
For the race of the old year’s run; 

And we think of the days that are past, Jennie, 
And they speak to us one by one, 

Of how much of sorrow we ‘ve caused, Jennie— 
How littie of duty we ‘ve done. 


They tet! of bright hopes we have nufsed, Jennie, 
Of “castles? we 've built ‘in the air:” 

‘Of many an hour that we ‘ve sat, Jennie, 
And wondered that earth was so fair. 

The hopes we have cherished have fled, Jennie, 
Disappointment has left ns to mourn 

Over pleasures, long hoped-for, we never have felt— 
Wished-for joys that we never have known. 


But this is not all that they say, Jennie— 
They tell us of happier hours, 

When roaming the “‘ gerden of life,” Jennie, 
We ‘ve gathered its loveliest flowers : 

They spexk of fond hearts that we love, Jennie; 
Of brother, and sister, and friends ; 

Kind parents to watch us and guide us aright, 
Until life’s weary pilgrimage ends. 


Let us learn from these days of the past, Jennie, 
A lesson they only can teach, 
That, although every day brings its thorns, Jennie, 
There are many bright flowers within reach. 
Then till death calls us both to that home, Jennie, 
Where the spirit forever reposes, 
Together we ‘ll banish life's thorns, Jennie, 
And together pluck life’s sweetest roses. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ROYALISTS. 
A SKETCH OF THE CIVIL WARS. 


BY CHARLES P. FISKE. 


Wor p-reNnownxp is the scenery of bonnie 
Scotland. It combines all the sublime grandeur 
of the Alps with the beautiful green landscapes 
of Englaud. We have deep chasms, ravines 
and valley passes, and also rolling hills clothed 
with verdure and dissected by the various-colored 
fields, which, when we view them from a high 
position, look like a large piece of patch-work, 
here and there dotted with a farm-house or with 
some cattle. It seems to me that of all scenery, 
that which produces the greatest impression of 
grandeur on the mind and causes it to acknowl- 
edge the beauty of the works of the Creator is 
th. scenery of a mountainous country; and 
such a country is Caledonia—land of Bruce, 
Burns and Scott—and in this latter kind of 
scenery is our story situated, 

In a ravine, which lay between two lofty hills, 
there reclined a mau on the turf, just as the 
shades of summer evening were drawing nigh. 
At his feet ran a rivulet, which dashed along its 
rocky bottom, here and there breaking into little 
cascades ; large trees overhung his form ; vales 


De 


cM TRE FLAG OF CUR 


| 
Gilderoy, and those few words ye shall hae im- 
| mediately. I crept alang amang the rocks until 


F was insight o’ th’ inn, and perceiving no one 


! . . . 
| Stirring, I ventured to ane o’ its windows and 


peeped in. Captain Bridgman was sitting in 
the room conversing wi’ the landlaird, there were 
but three soldiers wi’ him, but I heard him say 
that Corporal Wood was coming this evening 
wi’ three hundred red-coats, ‘wi’ which,’ Bridg- 
man said, ‘he hoped to capture that robber and | 
traitor, Gilderoy!’ When T heard him say that | 
I could hardly refrain from sending ane o’ my | 
gade arrows through his cateran scull, but I 
didn’t, and so I came here to tell you the news!” | 
“Three hundred red-coats, say you ?” 
“Ay, three hundred to-night, but I’m sure | 
there wont be twenty left i’ th’ morning.” | 
“ We hae thirty stout highland laddies, and the 
marquis has some twenty men wi’ him, but 
ne'er mind that; we will teach them what fifty 
king’s men are worth !” 

“That we will,” said Malcolm, eyeing his 
broadsword, “and I will show them what my 
claymore alone can do !”” 


mence the attack. The soldiers of Montrose 
went first, and bounded quickly alon‘: until they 
were near enongh to the house to perceive the 
sentinels, who, like lazy, dranken dogs as they 
were, were sleeping at their post, when they dis- 
charged their muskets, and down fell three poor 


Roundheads. One, who escaped being shot, 


picked himself up from the bench on which he 
was reposing, and in a greatly terrified state, 
rushed into the house, exclaiming : 

“To arms! The enemy is here !”” 

Captain Bridgman, who was enjoying a pot of 
beer, jumped to his feet, and calling hastily to 
the men to follow, dashed out sword in hand. 
The parliamentary soldiers were most of them 
in the room with the captain, others were scat- 
tered over the house, and these latter, as soon as 
they heard the report of the muskets, hastened 
to join their leader, outside. 

The appearance of the Roundheads was greet- 
ed with a shout and another fire from the 
cavaliers, Gilderoy and his men charging 
fiercely. The combat was now at its height. 
The gallant marquis, his blade flashing in the 





“ But come, let us return to the quis and 
report the news,” and throwing his tartan over 
his shoulder he walked forward, followed close by 
Malcolm M’Donald. They passed through the 
glen and emerged into an open place bounded on 
all sides by woods. ‘The moon by this time had 
arisen and shed its silvery light on the landscape 
which our pedestrians were traversing. 

“ Keep close after me, Malcolm, the red coats 
may be about here,” whispered Gilderoy. 

They did not cross the open field, but kept 
close to the woods which bounded it. Passing 
around in this way, they arrived at a spot oppo- 
site to where they had been when they came 
upon the opening, and Gilderoy pursued his way 
through the thick foliage with M’Donald at his 
heels, like the trusty hound and his master. In 
a short time they came to an oak, against the 
trunk of which a man was leaning. ‘The moon- 
beams straggling through the trees and striking 
upon his steel cap and cuirass showed him to be 
asoldier. He started upon hearing footsteps and 
presented his carbine, exclaiming : 

“ Who goes there ?” 

“A friend,” answered Gilderoy. 

“ Friend, give countersign !” 

“ Montrose and victory !” 

“ Pass,’’ said the soldier, and again dropping 
his gun he leaned against the tree. They pass- 
ed the sentinel, and ascending a path which led 
up 4 slight declivity, arrived at another open 
place, in the centre of which stood an old ruined 
tower, and through its arched door they perceiv- 
ed a large company seated around a crackling 
fire. On one side of this fire sat a large man, 
attired in rather a sombre suit of dark cloth, his 
slouched hat almost covering his face, and his 
cloak wrapped around his handsome form. His 
loose trunk breeches and riding boots covered as 
fine a pair of limbs as nature ever turned in her 





lay scattered around, as if the fi of 
one of those hills had been broken off by a 
mighty convulsion of nature and dashed into 
pieces. Altogether the scene was a grand and 
imposing one. 

The person who was sleeping there was rather 
a large man, stout in frame with arms and hands 
that seemed strong enough to fell an ox. He 
was attired in a plaid tunic, his legs bare above 
the knees, a cap with an eagle’s feather lay be- 
side him, as also did a round leathern shield or 
buckler, and he clutched a claymore, whose bas- 
ket-hilt covered his large brawny hand. These 
preparations against an enemy showed that he 
must be some person who was compelled to be 


d workshop. By his side lay a helmet, 
a steel breastplate and a heavy sabre. Reader, 
you are in the presence of the great Marquis of 
Montrose, one of the staunchest adherents of the 
persecuted Charles. 

Immersed in thought, his eyes fixed on the 
flickering flames, he remained so until Gilderoy, 
who with M’Donald had entered the building, 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Ha, my good Gilderoy, is it you?” said 
Montrose, arising and embracing the Highlander, 
“ how stand affairs with us now ¢” 

Gilderoy related everything which we have 
placed before the reader, and when he had finish- 
ed, the marquis, turning to the soldiers and 
highlanders seated around the fire, spoke as 





upon his guard, even in an unfreq d spot 
like the present. But no one will wonder that 
he lay thus accoutered when I tell them that this 
was the period in which England and Scotland 
were devastated by that fearful civil war between 
King Charles the First and the usurper, Oliver 
Cromwell. Yes, so it was! The highlands 
and the lowlands were roused up to do battle for 
Stuart; watch-fices burned on every hill and 
claymores flashed in every hand. The royalist 
bands led by such men as Prince Rupert and the 
Marquis of Montrose, found fearful adversaries 
in the Parliamentary troops, who rushed to battle 
under the banners of Cromwell and the Duke of 
Argyle ; England, Ireland and Scotland alike 
felt the weight of this war. But to return to the 
stalwart Scotsman who was reclining on the 
green sward. As he was lying there the bushes 
were gently pushed aside and a second person 
appeared on the scene. He was dressed very 
much like the sleepfmg man, except that his 
accoutrements were plainer and he evidently ap- 
peared to be inferior to him in station. Ap- 
proaching near the sleeper, his claymore struck 
against the projecting branch ofa tree, which 
awakening the latter he was immediately on his 
feet, broadsword in hand, and placed himself in 
a position to repel an attack if by any chance the 
intruder should turn out to be an enemy. But 
no sooner did he perceive his face than he sheath- 
ed his sword and beckoned the man to advance. 
“Ha, ha! hold there,” said the latter, laughing, 
“ reserve your gude steel for ane o’ these Round- 
head curs, but spare as loyal a mon as ever 
breathed, Malcolm M’Donald at your service !” 
“Ay, in good sooth, my brave Malcolm,” an- 
swered the other, “I was on the point of attack- 
ing a friend and a kinsman—but no mair o’ this ; 


follows : 

“Friends and fellow-soldiers! Intelligence 
has reached us through our faithful Gilderoy, 
that Captain Bridgman, with three hundred men, 
is stationed at the inn of Duncan Malone. We 
are but fifty in number, but do not be discour- 
aged. Steel your hearts, and nerve yourselves 
for the combat! Fear not, but trust firmly in 
God, who always assists the cause of justice. 
Think of your king, the noble Charles, languish- 
ing in a prison! Think of your wives and 
daughters, exposed to the barbarities of Crom- 
well’s troopers! Let these thoughts strengthen 
your arms to conquer in the strife! Truly, we 
fight against great odds, but still there are great 
hopes of victory. We will surprise them when 
they are heavy with wine; the landlord and the 
people of the inn are favorable to us, and as 
soon as they see us with drawn swords, fighting 
for the king, they will assist us! Let these 
things also make you cheerful, and also remem- 
ber that you are led by Scotland’s greatest chief- 
tain, Gilderoy!” 

As the marquis finished, every warrior leaped 
to his feet and brandished his arms with a shout 
which made the old jule ring again with its 
echoes. After a short conference between Mon- 
trose and Gilderoy, the word was given to pre- 
pare to start, and soon the brave little band was 
drawn up in ranks of three. Gilderoy stationed 
himself at the head, Montrose in the centre, 
while M’Donald went a little distance ahead to 
reconnoitre. When all was ready, they started, 
and went quickly but silently down the declivity, 
through the wood, across the glade of which I 
have before spoken, and after about half-an-hour’s 
march, they halted on the verge of a forest, 





tell me o’ th’ business on which I sent thee!” 
“Gude news, ma chief,” said M’Donald, 
“ gude news for every brave highland laddie who 
wad do King Charlie, and God bless him, a 
service !”” 
“ Proceed, Malcolm! How many are they?” 
“A gude three hundred, kinsman, but then ye 
ken a king’s mon is worth three sir caititfs !” 


“Trae—bat does Captain Leroy command | 


them ?” 

“ Peil a bit o’ it,” answered M’Donald, “ but 
that villain Bridgman leads them. ©, how I 
wad loike to have a wee bit o’ a chance at him 
wi’ my claymore !” 

“ Borhear from your wishes at present,” said 
the other highlander, impatiently, ** but come to 
the point and let me hear the particulars of your 
reconnoitre !” 

“A tew words will explain all, my valiant 


| through whose branches was seen a large, open 
| field, at the other end of which was Malone’s 
inn. 
“| should be sorry to harm any of Duncan’s 
family,” said the generous-hearted Marquis of 
Montrose to Gilderoy. 
“Fear not for that, my lord,” answered the 
| latter. ‘ Duncan, to my certain knowledge, re- 
moved his family some days ago, toa neighbor's 
cottage, as I forewarned him of this fray.”’ 
“ Then let us attack the place at once,’ 
Montrose. 
“ Draw your claymores, men! cock your car- 
bines !”’ cried Gilderoy. 
The marquis, at the tower, had adjusted his 
arms, and now he drew his shining blade from 
its sheath. The highland chieftain, buckler on 


said 


light, was always to be seen in the thickest 
of the tight, dealing mighty blows about him. 
During the deadly struggle, when the groans of 
the dying and the noise of the muskets were 
mingled with the shouts and battle-cries of both 
parties, Captain Bridgman and Malcolm M’Don- 
ald met, each bearing a sword dripping with the 
blood of their enemies, and each eager to add 
another to the dead who strewed the sward. 
No words passed between them, but rapid as 
lightning their swords crossed. Bridgman was 
the larger man of the two and the more power- 
ful, but Malcolm was light and agile, besides be- 
ing a perfect master of his weapon. For a short 
time their swords clashed together, Malcolm giv- 
ing his adversary one very severe cut on the face, 
when the captain, by an immense effort of his 
strength, wrenched his sword from his grasp, 
and was about to pierce him through, when a 
musket ball struck him in the temple and reel- 
ing backwards, he fell dgad. 

At that sight the Ro eads gave way, and 
fled precipitately, and¥jMalcolm, assisted by 
Duncan Malone the i per, who had been 
fighting all the time for FBng Charles, seized a 
large royalist banner, going to the roof of 
the hostelry, placed it th A shout of joy and 
victory welcomed it fromihe lips of the cava- 
liers; the field was theirs Gilderoy, rushing up 
to the marquis and embracing him, exclaimed : 
“God will it that you may have many more 
such victories as this, and that King Charles 
may possess his own again !”” 















EDMUND KEAN. 


I will describe Kean as he appeared to me in 
private society. He was a quict, unpretending, 
almost shy man. He said very little, and there 
was nothing about him astonish scarcely in- 
deed to interest you. His conversation was 
chiefly contined to matters connected with the 
stage. In person he wasyshort, neither robust, 
nor yet meagre ; his featutes were singularly ex- 
ressive, all ped with the istakable = 

ss of high and sypegey intelligence. is 
ia pool tne; his CF denn and good, 
and the whole face flashing with intellect and 
feeling. We all thought him very handsome. 
And then his eyes! se magnificent eyes, 
large and dark—begming and lustrous—they 
perfectly illumined his countenance, and on the 
stage were one of the most powerful agencies in 
the effects he achieved. His smile had a pecu- 
liar and very remarkable captivation init. Of 
his profession, its toils and tnumphs—of his 
ro:her actors, of whom he ever spoke most kind- 
ly—he was very fond of talking. Othello he 
considered by far his best character—Richard II. 
his next best, Sir Giles Overreach, Shylock, 
Timon of Athens, and others, he deemed tar su- 
perior to his Richard I1l.—though he used 
laughingly to say, “ It vas that which brought 
him fame and fortune, and he was very much 
obliged to the public for liking it as they did.” 
—Traits of Character. 








AFFECTED ITLE-PAGES, 


A most barbarous tast for title has, trom time 
to time exhibited itselfimong authors. Some 
works have been calle¢ “Matches lighted by 
the Divine Fire,” and oe, ‘“ The Gun of Peni- 
tence,” a collection of pssages from the fathers 
is called “ The Shop ofhe Spiritual Apotheca- 
ry.” We have “ The Bauk ot Faith,” and 
“Six-penny-worth of [vine Spirit’ One of 
these works bears the fdowing eluborate title ; 
“ Some fine Biscuits hbakd in the oven of Chari- 
ty, carefuily conservedior the Chickens of the 
Church, the Sparrowsof the Spirit, and the 
sweet Swallows of Salvaon!” Sometimes their 
quaintness had some hmor. One Sir Hum- 
phry Lind, a zealous Péten, published a work 
which a Jesuit answert by another, entitled 
“A pair of Spectacles fi Sir Humphry Lind ;” 
the doughty knight retued by “A Case for Sir 
Humphry Lind’s Speacles!” Some of these 
obscure titles have an eertaining absurdity ; as 
“The three Daughters | Job,” which is a trea- 
tise on the three virtueiof patience, fortitude, 
and pain. “The Innont Love, or the Holy 
Knight,” isa descripti¢ of the ardors of a saint 
for the Virgin “The und of the Trumpet,” 
is a work on the day ofidgment, and “A Fan 
to drive away Flies,’’ is theological treatise on 
Purgatory—Antiquarias/ournai. 





REGENERA‘ON OF BONE. 


Tt appears from the cperiments of a French 
surgeon, in the hospitiof Bayeux, that bone 
can be regenerated. Aan at Bayeux was tak- 
en to the hospital with compound fracture of 
the leg, caused by cruing beneath a falling 
wall. The tibia was erally ground beneath 
the shock, and the thigtrushed out of all shape 
or proportion. Amputon was impossible an- 
der the cireumstances,id M. Mottet resolved 
to reduce the fracture @he best of his ability, 
and leave the rest to ture. Every care was 
bestowed upon the patit during the six months 
which ensued. At thend of that time a frag- 
ment of the tibia, tlength of twenty-tive 
centimetres, was expul—the largest, accord- 
ing to M. Fleuren’s reg, ever yet rejected by 
the effort of nature. few weeks after this 
formation of a new be became apparent, at 
first suft and yicldingeneath the touch, but 
hardening by degrees, tl*it became as capeble 
of resistance as its fw. This regeneration 
was accomplished in aner six months, but at 
the end of that time thanent left the hospital 
perfectly cured, havingst not one line of his 
height, and walking wmt any limp.—Journal 
Pour Tous. F 





The alliances of thase and mean are 
seldom ot long durat Lacking principle, | 
which is the only secrof a permanent con- 
nection of any kind, y find it more easy to 





arm, and broadsword in hand, advanced from 
amongst the trees, and gave the word to com- 


peril their profits, th@o yield their faith to | 
| another.— Sims. } 
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TO CORRBSPONDENTS. 


Eten S., Medford, Mass.—The average of earthquakes in 
Europe for the last two years has been one in every 
nine days. Professor Anstead reckons the number of 
earthquakes which have occurred up to 1850, to be 
seven thousand 

J. C., Pittsburg —The Roman forum was often hung 
with expensive draperies. and transformed into a the- 
atre, adorned with about 3000 statues. In the capitol 
alone there were 12,000 statues. 

Qverist.—The button aristocracy in China is a peculiar 
institution, The emperor alone has for his button a 
large pearl. Among the mandarins the ornaments are 

uated according to rank. 

R. M.—Yes; James Thorpe, whose death is recorded in 
the Cincinnati papers, at one time weighed 410 pounds. 

L. F. M., New Orleans.—There are 649 students in Yale 
College, divided as follows :—Law, 30; theology, 22; 
medicine. 38; philosophy and arts, 38; seniors, 99; 
juniors, 118; sophomores, 160; freshmen, 154 

Inquirer.—In England, the absurd custom of ** touching 
for the king’s evil,’ practised by the sovereign, was 
laid aside in the reign of Queen Anne. Edward the 
Confessor was the first English monarch supposed to 
be gifted with the power of curing scrofula by touching 
the patient. 

AxgrisT.—The Roman emperors have left representations 
of four kinds of crowns wpon their coinage of medals— 
the first, a crown of laurel; the second, a radiating 
crown; the third, a crown enriched with pearis and 
precious stones; and the fourth, acap in the form of 
the mortier. 

V. G.—Disregard of personal appearance may be a viola- 
tion of good taste, but ought not to be idered as 
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where the maternal is dressed in ber beset ith 

resplendent with gold beads, and a new cap, and 

John, Thomas, Melvina and Cynthia, occupy a 
| separate plate, all in their go-to-meeting clothes, 
their gravest faces and most awkward attitudes 
Such dreary family groups are a solemn mockery 
We never had a special weakness either for those 
elegant bridal pictures, where bride and bride- 
groom are made immortal in wedding vestments 
on one plate, sitting bolt upright in affectionate 
proximity to each other, the blushing bride dis- 
playing both her hands, none of the smallest 
(for O, gentle Melvina who reads these words, 
the camera makes sad work of delicate hands 
and amplifies them enormously, a hint to you 
to keep your lily fingers out of sight the next 
time you sit for your picture), grasping in one of 
them a gilt copy of Moore's poems, while the 
bridegroom’s arm rests in verdant awkwardness 
over the back of the chair which contains the ob- 
ject of his affections. Such dreary pictures may 
be worth something as family relics, but they 
possess little charm for the beholder. Those 
pictures, whether they be daguerreotypes, ambro- 
types, photographs or what not, will most re- 
semble the original, when the person who desires 
to secure the shadow, sits down in every day 
habiliments, and makes no effort to look amiable 
or virtuous, smiling, wise, or dignified. That 
people scarcely ever remember this, is the reason 
that there are so few, so very few, really good 
pictures. Once ina while we see a gaguerre- 
otype of a little child not old enough to know the 
importance of borrowed plumage and artificial 





detracting from a great man’s character. Take Fred- 
erick the Great as an inst«nce, whose whole wa: irobe 
was comprised in the following list:—Two blue coats, 
faced with red, rather worn; two yellow waistcoats, a 
nod deal soiled with Spanish snuff; three pairs of yel- 
low breeches; with a suit of blue velvet embrcidered 
with silver, which he had worn on grand occasions 
thoy Oe period of ten years. 
. §., Detroit, Mich.—The British steamship City of 
Kingston arrived ia New York, from Cork, Ireland, 
April 2, 1838. She was the first Britieh steamship 
which crossed the Atlantic. 
Exiorant.—Formerly the dimensions of a grant of land 
in Australia for gold-mining purposes was limited ac- 
cording to the number of adventurers who applied for it. 
A party of twelve persons was allowed twenty four feet 
square, the depth of the boring sometimes being one 
hundred and fifty feet—the richest discoveries were 
generally found at this depth. The bottom of the ex- 
cavation was required to be exactly in proportion to the 
same measurement; and so strictly was this rule en- 
forced, that it was measured by compasses, in order to 
prevent the slightest eucroachwent. 





SITTING FOR A PORTRAIT. 

How few portraits are like the originals, even 
when painted by artists of no mean ability. 
When the daguerreotype and photography were 
invented, people said, ‘‘ now here can be no mis- 
take about likenesses, it isa sure thing, for by 
this art Nature herself fixes the reflection of our 
faces just as they are.”’ Yet everybody knows 
there are scores of daguerreotypes and photo- 
graphs which don’t look a bit like the originals. 
The reason is that the originals didn’t look a bit 
like themselves when they were sitting. Some 
people have such a horror of having a picture 
taken, as if it were some dreadful surgical oper- 
ation, that dread completely distorts their features. 
Others again purposely alter their expression. 
Mr. Southdown, who is meek as a sheep, insists 
upon being taken in the uniform of the volunteer 
company he belongs to, and frowns at the achro- 
matic lens as if he were looking defiance at a 
battery of Paixhans. The result is that Mr. 
Southdown’s portrait looks wonderfully like 
Marshal Blucher, but totally unlike Moses 
Southdown. Ladies noted for large lips “ pre- 
pare to pucker” the moment they face the in- 
strument, so that, instead of the genial smile that 
really characterizes them, they are taken with a 
parsimonious smirk that of course ruins the 
likeness. Jolly fellows, who are known a mile 
off by the sunshine of their faces, insist on being 
taken with a dismal, i | air p led 
from a recollection of Mawworm and Billy 
Lackaday. 

A great painter, like Stuart, forces his sitters 
to exhibit their character, just as he drew out 
Commodore Perry, when he found him sitting 
listlessly, by offering him a deadly insult, wher- 
upon the hero sprang to his feet and whirled a 
chair over his head, his eye blazing fire, as it did 
when he stood on the deck of his flagship in the 
heat of battle. But an instrument does not 
think, so the success of a photograph or daguer- 
reotype depends upon the thoughtfulness of the 
sitters. We had written thus far, when we hap- 
pened to see in the Peterborough (N. H.) Tran- 
script, a capital article on the same subject, which 
is too good to be lost. Here itis. It expresses 
our views exactly : 

“John Todd, etat seven years, ‘ had his pictur 
took,’ as his mother expressed it, in a roundabout 
jacket with gilt buttons, a very Byronic <<!lar, 
and his flaxen hair parted in the middle. 
His mother and sister declared it to be ‘a 
perfect beauty, and so natural,’ and it was de- 
posited upon the parlor table tor visitors to ex- 
amine and praise. John Todd, atat eighteen 
years, rummaging in the closet after his cigar 
case, stumbles over this old picture of J. T. aged 
seven years. He looks at it with an ironical 
snort and prolonged whistle. ‘Do you suppose 
I ever looked like that?’ he exclaims. ‘Not a 
bit of it. Who ever saw such a little milksop ?” 
John Tedd, aged eighteen years, isn’t so far out 
of the way; he never did look like that picture 
‘to any great extent,’ as Artemas Ward has it. 
The fact is, J. T. was ‘got up’ for the occasion. 
His jacket was a new one, his collar was uncom- 
monly stiff, and hurt his neck, his hair was 
pasted down in a very unnatural manner, and 
he put on a grave, demure look very unlike the 
original J. T. He did jook like ‘a little milk- 
sop,’ and his mother and sister would heve dis- 
covered it at the time, if he had been one of 
their neighbor's sons. When people go upon 
any such errand as this, they are never content 
to go with their everyday faces. They array 
themselves in their most gorgeous apparel, put on 
everything they are not in the habit of wearing, 
twist their faces into all sorts of unearthly ex- 
pressions with the intent to look pleasant and 
amiable, and then wonder that the aicist don't 








succeed in getting a more natural picture. We 
are heartily sick and tired of the whole family of 
daguerreo:ypes, wherein the father of a family is 
portrayed in a black coat, the inevitable black 


ex} ion, which is really beautiful, because true 
to life; but too often parents are careful to frus- 
trate all this, by arraying the youthful martyr in 
a bran new frock, extemporising enormous spit- 
curls and generally disfiguring their darling to 
the intent that it ‘may look pretty in the 
picture.’ ” 





PLATE GLABS., 

Beautiful plate glass is now made in large 
quantities in England for glazing buildings. In 
its manufacture the requisite weight of fused 
glass is taken from the furnace upon the point of 
the blower, and is then blown into a spherical 
form, Itis then reheated in the furnace, and 
swung above the head and below the feet of the 
workman, until it assumes the form of a eylin- 
der. In performing this operation, the work- 
man stands upon a stage below the mouth of the 
furnace, with a pit or well beneath his feet, six 
or seven feet in depth. He swings and balances 
the molten metal until it is expanded to the 
proper length. The least miscalculation of his 
powers of swinging it, or a very small deviation 
from the proper curve, would destroy the whole. 
The next stage is to separate, with strings of red 
hot glass, the cylinder from the blowing iron, 
and also cut off its closed end; the tubes are 
then allowed to stand on end, prior to being an- 
nealed, like 80 many chimney pots. The tube 
is then cut down the middle, and being placed in 
a heated room, called the flattening kiln, it soon 
opens out, and being pressed down by the work- 
men, it quickly becomes flattened out on a slab 
of stone. Itis then quickly smoothed with a 
wooden implement, and passed to the coolend of 
the kiln by degrees. It is then tilted on its edge, 
and the facture is comp! If the manu- 
facturer merely wishes to produce a glass shade, 
the cylinder is preserved, being detached from 
the blowing tube. But in order to cut it evenly, 
a simple but ingenious machine is employed, 
consisting of a frame, in which the cylinder is 
supported vertically or horizontally, while the 
diamond set in a little frame, is made to act 
against the surface so as to cut it. 
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We tt To Rememner.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this otlice, evclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper's New 
Monthly, Harper's Weekly, Peterson's Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 
— 2 De’ & —— 

VERY EASILY DONE.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, enclose us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postaye paid. ‘These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new, onginal drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. 


We send any siz 
for one dollar, postage paid. 


een — 
New Mexico.—The population of Now 
Mexico, including the publix towns, according to 


the census just taken, is 80,000. Great diffic ulty 


was experienced in taking the census, the native 
inhabitants not understanding the object, and 
suspecting that it was for some purpose of 
taxation 


om + _— 
Crencrmen is Usivonm —The Hungarian 
clergy have at length seen prevailed upon to aa 
sume the national hat in lieu of the more clerienl 
head dress hitherto worn. Imagine a venerable 
archdeacon striding the street in hussar ja: ket 
and cap. 

-—— one 

Deatu ov Ratrn Farsi —Ralph Farm. 
ham, the last survivor of the battle of Bu ker 
Hill, died December 26, at the residence of his 
son, in Acton, Me, aged one hundred and four 
years, five months and nineteen days 
—_—————~? Dee — ; 
Persosat —Rev. J. Ho Ingraham, anthor of 
“ The Pillar of Fire,” and other religious works 





} and formerly a popalar novelist, died at Holly 


Springs, Miss., on the 18th ult 
Se 
Pies ror tne Mittios —The avernce 


daily sale of pies in New York restaurants is 


| 53,125 1-2 eyuare feet! 
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823 .—The Flag of mer Union and The Weirome 





satin vest and adickey of prodigious dimensions, 


Guest are seut together for $3 per year 
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AMERICAN HUMORISTS 


Not many veers since an Ragteh revie- 
asked with a cower Who reate an Ame 
book | If the same query evre athe o 
the reply weoaht the evervinaty Ghar t 
Writers are as popelar in Figen as thew ar 


Ameriva, and Engheh crtties do mot hesttat 


In a recent member of 
North British Review, Hawthorne te tpmaden 


as follows He t a humorist for the fer 
few, not fr th 


joige them farts 


© multitude As «@ catiriet 
weapon does oot make great gaping f 
wounds; it is tow ethereal in temper Nor 
he mockingly offer the sponge dipped in gall 
Vinegar lie ise hindly, smiling satiriss 

his smile often goes deeper than loud leaghe 
He is one of the tendereet-hearted men that « 
made humer more Piyuant with the pangency 
satire. ‘There is a side of sombre shadow to 
nature which sets forth the bright felicities 
subtic insight with a more shining richness 
has a weid imagination, which at will ean 
the border land of flesh and spit, wh 
breathe the creeping airs which thrill with fe: 
fascination. His mirth is 


grave with e- 
thoughts ; 


the very poetry of hamor is 
found in his pages, with an aroma fine as 
sweethriar's fragrance. How rare and del 
is his satire, may be seon in the Celestial hk 
road of the Mosses from an Cid Manse 
modern application of Pilgrim's Progress, 
ing how we have altered all that powad 
Where the little wickor gate conte stud ie a 


tion house. No more need to carry the bu 


like poor Christian; that goes tn the log, 
van The Slough of Despond ie tinged 
Instead of the antique roll of parchment ¢ 


by Evangelist, you procure a mach more 

Veniont small, square ticket. The old tead 
dispute between Prince Beelsebub and 
keeper of the wicket gate have been ami: 
Strange! on the principle of mutual compre: 
The Hill Diticulty has been tannelled thre 
and the materials dug out of it have serve 
fill up the Valley of Humiliation Ani, + 
delightfal and satisfactory transformation of 
Apollyon, Christian's olf enemy, instes 
Meeting poor pilgrims in mortal contre, io 
liberally and laudably engaged to drive th 
gine. The only drawback to thie new and 
proved safe and speedy passage to the del 
City is, that somehow tew ever get beyond 

ity Fair; and those that do, sink down in d 

deadly cold river, with no shining ones 1 

them from the other side.” 

And here ix what he saysof Holmes) “\ 
Wendell Holmes has been long known | 
Country as the author of some poems, writ 
Stately classic verse, abounding in | 
thoughts and bright birt-peeps of fancy, » 
this, for example 

‘ 
ee 
And this first glint of spring 
® : 

5 + ale appeared 
He is also known as the writer of many 
Which wear a serious look until they bre 
into @ laugh at the end, perhaps in the te 
@s with those on Lending a Punch Bowl- 
Ring way of the writer's; just as the kno 
in the whipeord at the end of the lash, 
hance the smack. But neither of these k 
Verse prepared us for anything so good, . 
tained, 6 national and yet so akin w ow 
hamorists, as is the Autocrat of the Br 
Table, a very delightful book—a handy by 
the breakfast table. A book to conju 
cosy winter picture of a ruddy fire and 
kettle, soft hearth rug, warm slippers ar 
chair; a musical chime of cups and » 
fragrance of tea and toast within, and the 
ers of frost fading on the windows with 
though old Winter just looked iu, bat b, 
breath was melted and #0 he passed by, A 
to possess two copies of; one to be re 
marked, thumbed and dogeared, and 
siand up in ite pride of place with the rest 
shelves, all ranged in shining rows, aa « 
friends, and not merely ae nodding a 
ances. Not at all like that ponderous an 
hearing autocrat, Doctor Johnson, is our 
friend. He has more of Goldemith's ow 
and lovability, He is as true a lower of « 
and high-bred grace, dainty fancies, 
pleasurable things, ae was Leigh Hant, 
more worldly sense without the moral b 
but there t+ the same boy heart, beat: 
manly breast beneath the port's singing 
For he is a; oet a well ae a humoriet 
although this Look ie written in prose, it 
of poetry, with the ‘headed babldes of 
dancing up through the true hippocrer 
‘ winking at the brim’ with a winning be 
vitation shining in their merry eye 
hamor and poetry of the book do » 
tangible nagyets for extraction, but t 
there, they pervade it from beginning | 
We cannot spoon oat the eparkiew of ¢ 
as they shimmer on the waveleu of we 
they are there, moving in all their guides. 
evanescent grace” 

-o-r oD 


Faesow Fos —A bey in Parte, hee 


National Guard ery, “ Murrah for m 
ehuted Hurrah for chiereform * wh» 


a hearty laug! Thie te one of the few 
jokes that can survive ® literal tramelatic, 


Cunae Boone —The Meeers. Chan 


Edinburgh, sare that only « very somal) 
age «of cheep publications ore of on 
endency The people petrvetes © hat 
ead , ial oor 

Goow Lees The wheeling baryer 
of New Bedford, recently at Howe vie 


only sixteen monmthe prained oi and tx 
ve u A Oae ne 


—- os 


Fuwss Boorn-—This gioroae jos 
may = te tented emeag Meo 
favcaitee 

-—-<-* -_—- 
« ~A wan in cornet fot 
+ fed them, creates thew 











the materual is dressed in her best silk, 
lent with gold beads, and a new cap, and 
“homas, Melvina and Cynthia, occupy a 
« plate, all in their go-to-meeting clothes, 
-avest faces and most awkward attitudes. 
-eary family groups are a solemn mockery. 
ver had a special weakness either for those 
' bridal pictures, where bride and bride- 
ire made immortal in wedding vestments 
plate, sitting bolt upright in affectionate 
ity to each other, the blushing bride dis- 
+ both her hands, none of the smallest 
gentle Melvina who reads these words, 
vera makes sad work of delicate hands 
\plifies them enormously, a hint to you 
‘your lily fingers out of sight the next 
ou sit for your picture), grasping in one of 
gilt copy of Moore’s poems, while the 
‘oom’s arm rests in verdant awkwardness 
‘e back of the chair which contains the ob- 
his affections. Such dreary pictures mey 
th something as family relics, but they 
little charm for the beholder. Those 

3, whether they be daguerreotypes, ambro- 
photographs or what not, will most re- 
the original, when the person who desires 
re the shadow, sits down in every day 
nents, and makes no effort to look amiable 
uous, smiling, wise, or dignified. . That 
scarcely ever remember this, is the reason 
here are so few, so very few, really good 
‘3. Once ina while we see a gaguerre- 
of a little child not old enough to know the 
tance of borrowed plumage and artificial 
ssion, which is really beautiful, because true 
; but too often parents are careful to frus- 
ul this, by arraying the youthful martyr in 
1 new frock, extemporising enormous spit- 
ind generally disfiguring their darling to 


ntent that it ‘may look pretty in the 
6? ” 





PLATE GLASS. 
vutiful plate glass is now made in large 
tities in England for glazing buildings. In 
‘anufacture the requisite weight of fused 
is taken from the furnace upon the point of 
lower, and is then blown into a spherical 
It is then reheated in the furnace, and 
ig above the head and below the feet of the 
‘man, until it assumes the form of a cylin- 
In performing this operation, the work- 
stands upon a stage below the mouth of the 
ice, with a pit or well beneath his feet, six 
sven feet in depth. He swings and balances 
molten metal until it is expanded to the 
per length. The least miscalculation of his 
vers of swinging it, or a very small deviation 
n the proper curve, would destroy the whole. 
) next stage is to separate, with strings of red 
glass, the cylinder from the blowing iron, 
| also cut off its closed end; the tubes are 
n allowed to stand on end, prior to being an- 
led, like 80 many chimney pots. The tube 
hen cut down the middle, and being placed in 
eated room, called the flattening kiln, it soon 
ons out, and being pressed down by the work- 
n, it quickly becomes flattened out on a slab 
‘stone. Itis then quickly smoothed witha 
oden implement, and passed to the cool end of 
» kiln by degrees. It is then tilted on its edge, 
d the fi is pl If the manu- 
turer merely wishes to produce a glass shade, 
.e cylinder is preserved, being detached from 
e blowing tube. But in order to cut it evenly, 
simple but ingenious machine is employed, 
asisting of a frame, in which the cylinder is 
pported vertically or horizontally, while the 
amond set in a little frame, is made to act 
sainst the surface so as to cut it. 








Wet To Rememper.—Any persons residing 

any part of the country, having sheet music, 
agazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
ad, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
we only to address them to this office, enclos- 
g directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
cess. The works will be bound in the neatest 
ianner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
ne week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
fonthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
ne, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
yews, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
vork is bound as above. 





VERY EASILY DONE.—Turn to our list of 
rilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
ire, enclose us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
-ilver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
f mail, postaye paid. These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
y new, original drawings, and are the cheapest 
vorks now before the public. We send any siz 
or one dollar, postage paid. 





New Mexico.—The population of New 
‘Lexico, including the public towns, according to 
he census just taken, is 80,000. Great difficulty 

was experienced in taking the census, the native 
nhabitants not understanding the object, and 
uspecting that it was for some purpose of 
axation. 





Crercrmen ix Unironm.—The Hungarian 
‘lergy have at length seen prevailed upon to as- 
ume the national hat in lieu of the more clerical 
head dress hitherto worn. Imagine a venerable 
irehdeacon striding the street in hussar jacket 
ind cap. 





Deatu or Ratrn Farnuam.—Ralph Farn- 
vam, the last survivor of the battle of Bunker 
Lill, died December 26, at the residence of his 
son, in Acton, Me., aged one hundred and four 
vears, five months and nineteen days. 





Personat.—Rev. J. H. Ingraham, author of 
‘ The Pillar of Fire,” and other religious works, 
snd formerly a popular novelist, died at Holly 
Springs, Miss., on the 18th ult. 





Piss ror tue Mitrtion.—The average 
laily sale of pies in New York restaurants is 
3,125 1-2 square feet! 





$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
(west are sent together for $3 per year. 
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AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 


y, * . . | 
Not many years since an English reviewer | 


asked, with a sneer, ‘Who reads an American 
book?” If the same query were asked now, 


the reply would be, “ everybody.” Our best | 


writers are as popular in England as they are in 
America, and English critics do not hesitate to 
jndge them fairly. In a recent number of the 
North British Review, Hawthorne is spoken of 
as follows: “He is a humorist for the fastidious 
few, not for the multitude. As a satirist, his 
weapon does not make great gaping flesh 
wounds ; it is too ethereal in temper. Nor does 
he mockingly offer the sponge dipped in gall and 
vinegar. 


He is one of the tenderest-hearted men that ever 
made humor more piquant with the pangency of 
satire. ‘There is a side of sombre shadow to his 
nature which sets forth the bright felicities of 
subtle insight with a more shining richness. He 
has a weird imagination, which at will can visit 
the border land of flesh and spirit, whence 
breathe the creeping airs which thrill with fearful 
fascination. His mirth is grave with sweet 
thoughts; the very poetry of humor is to be 
found in his pages, with an aroma fine as the 
Sweetbriar’s fragrance. How rare and delicate 
is his satire, may be seen in the Celestial Rail- 
road of the Mosses from an Old Manse. A 
modern application of Pilgrim’s Progress, show- 
ing how we have altered all that now-a-days. 
Where the little wicket gate one stood, is a sta- 
tion house. No more need to carry the burden 
like poor Christian; that goes in the luggage 
van. The Slough of Despond is bridged over. 
Instead of the antique roll of parchment given 
by Evangelist, you procure a mach more con- 
venient small, square ticket. The old feud and 
dispute between Prince Beelzebab and the 
keeper of the wicket gate have been amicably 
arranged on the principle of mutual compromise. 
The Hill Difficulty has been tunnelled through, 
and the materials dug out of it have served to 
fill up the Valley of Humiliation. And, most 
delightful and satisfactory transformation of all, 
Apollyon, Christian’s old enemy, instead of 
meeting poor pilgrims in mortal conflict, is now 
liberally and laudably engaged to drive the en- 
gine. The only drawback to this new and im- 
proved safe and speedy passage to the Celestial 
City is, that somehow few ever get beyond Van- 
ity Fair; and those that do, sink down in death’s 
deadly cold river, with no shining ones to help 
them from the other side.” 

And here is what he says of Holmes: “ Oliver 
Wendell Holmes has been long known in this 
country as the author of some poems, written in 
stately classic verse, abounding in happy 
thoughts and bright bird-peeps of fancy, such as 
this, for example : 

“Totiver cherebs onlling ss they baa?” 
And this first glint of spring : 
b thrift Crocus, bursting through the mould, 
and shivering, with his cup of gold.’ 
He is also known as the writer of many pieces 
which wear a serious look until they break out 
into a laugh at the end, perhaps in the last line, 
as with those on Lending a Punch Bowl—a cun- 
ning way of the writer’s; just as the knot is tied 
in the whipcord at the end of the lash, to en- 
hance the smack. But neither of these kinds of 
verse prepared us for anything so good, so sus- 
tained, so national and yet so akin to our finest 
humorists, as is the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, a very delightful book—a handy book for 
the breakfast table. A book to conjure up a 
cosy winter picture of a ruddy fire and singing 
kettle, soft hearth rug, warm slippers and easy 
chair; a musical chime of cups and saucers, 
fragrance of tea and toast within, and those flow- 
ers of frost fading on the windows without, as 
though old Winter just looked in, but his cold 
breath was melted and so he passed by. A book 
to possess two copies of; one to be read and 
marked, thumbed and dog-eared, and one to 
stand up in its pride of place with the rest on the 
shelves, all ranged in shining rows, as dear old 
friends, and not merely as nodding acquaint- 
ances. Not at all like that ponderous and over- 
bearing autocrat, Doctor Johnson, is our Yankee 
friend. He has more of Goldsmith’s sweetness 
and lovability. He is as true a lover of elegance 
and high-bred grace, dainty fancies, and all 
pleasurable things, as was Leigh Hunt; he has 
more worldly sense without the moral langucr; 
but there is the same boy heart, beating in a 
manly breast beneath the poet’s singing robe. 
For he is a yoet as well as a humorist. Indeed, 
although this book is written in prose, it is full 
of poetry, with the ‘ beaded bubbles of humor 
dancing up through the true hippocrene,’ and 
«winking at the brim’ with a winning look of in- 
vitation shining in their merry eyes. The 
humor and poetry of the book do not lie in 
tangible nuggets for extraction, but they are 
there; they pervade it from beginning to end. 
We cannot spoon out the sparklets of sunshine 
as they on the 1 of water; but 
they are there, moving in all their golden life and 
evanescent grace.” 
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Frexcen Fux.—A boy in Paris, hearing the 
National Guard ery, “Hurrah for reform ep 
shouted, “ Hurrah for chloroform !” which made 
a hearty laugh. This is one of the few French 
jokes that can survive a literal translation. 


ee 





Cuear Booxs —The Messrs. Chambers, of 
Edinburgh, says that only a very small percent- 
age of cheap publications are of an immoral 
tendency. The people patronize what is sound 
and right. 


yt ad 

Goopv Lrex.—The whaling barque Pacific, 

of New Bedford, recently at Honolulu, had in 

only sixteen months obtained oil and bone to the 
value of $48,000. 

— aa 
Epwis Bootu.—This glorious young actor 
may now be ranked among New York's 


fuvorites. 
7 a 


Resoivrion.—A man in earnest finds means ; 
or, if he cannot find them, creates them. 
, 


He is a kindly, smiling satirist. But | 
his smile often goes deeper than loud laughter. | 


} PLAIN TALK. 

It appears now that another of Queen Vic- 
toria’s daughters is to marry a German prince, 
whereupon the European Times “speaks right 
out in meetin’,”” as follows: “ Another subject 
of court gossip is the completion of the negocia- 
tions for the marriage of her royal highness, the 
Princess Alice with Prince Louis, of Hesse 
Darmstadt. The marriage will take place in the 
spring of 1862. They are both very young— 
the prince twenty-three, the princess seventeen. 
| Is is to be lamented that the sons and daughters 
of the royal house of England must always go 
out of the country for husbands and wives, when 
they could form alliances at home very much 
more, in all probability, to their natural tastes, 
and infinitely better for the permanent interests 
| of the nation. There are noble families in Eng- 
land, who, as regards wealth, could buy some of 
these small German States without feeling any 
pecuniary inconvenience, and whose lineage will 
compare with the best of them. Since the ac- 
cession of the Hanoverian dynasty the English 
court has been pestered with German adventurers, 
and even in the time of the Stuarts and the Tu- 
dors the annoyance of foreign interference in our 
domestic affairs was felt to be an unmitigated 
evil. It is time, in a practical age like this, to 
remedy such a glaring absurdity. As society is 
now constituted there is no necessity for it, and 
no danger could arise from domestic alliances. 
Under no possible circumstances could such an 
event as the ‘Wars of the Roses’ be repeated. 
A London morning journal of liberal tendencies 
says, in reference to this subject, ‘Prince Louis 
sustains the same relation to the reigning Duke 
of Hesse Darmstadt as the husband of the prin- 
cess royal to the King of Prussia. In each 
State the sovereign is childless, and each of the 
two sisters will be the wife of the son of his 
brother, the heir presumptive. Prince Louis is 
only distantly related to the foolish and tyrannical 
Elector of Hesse Cassel, who has just dissolved 
the Hessian chambers, and who will certainly 
have to join the Duke of Modena and the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany before he is much older,’ 
The worst feature of these matrimonial alliances 
with petty States is the pressure which chey bring 
upon the English exchequer, and this is the phase 
of the evil which seems likely to lead to a cure. 
We have colonies enough in various parts of the 
world for all the thrones which the offspring of 
the present royal family can fill, and it would be 
far better to look towards the Atlantic and the 
Pacific for this purpose than to the effete small 
German principalities.” 





THE NEEDLE-WOMEN OF PARIS. 

In a series of articles by M. Jules Simon, pub- 
lished in the Ztevue des Deux Mondes, some inter- 
esting particulars are given respecting the needle- 
women of Paris. The author has taken great 
pains to ascertain the nature of the work exe- 
cuted, and the wages earned; and it results that 
the needle-women of Paris are, if possible, even 
more to be pitied than the wretched creatures so 
powerfully portrayed by Hood in his “ Song oi 
the Shirt.” M. Simon says that the wages of 
needle-women have been annualiy diminishing 
since 1847, and that at present the average wage 
is between one franc and twenty-five cents for a 
day’s work of twelve hours. And here is his 
account of the life of one of these poor toilers, 
whose yearly earnings, when able to work, he 
puts down at 500 frances ($100): First, as to her 
lodging. This is one of her greatest difficulties, 
for since Paris has been embellished by new 
streets and vast palace-like houses, the dwellings 
of the working classes are continually becoming 
dearer and less numerous. The most wretched 
garret on the sixth story costs from 100 francs to 
150 francs a year—M. Simon estimates it at only 
100—115 francs for dress, 36 francs for washing, 
36 francs for fire and light, thus leaving 213 
francs, ora little over $40 a year for living—a 
sum, as M. Simon justly observes, just sufticient, 
by the most rigid economy, to keep the poor 
needle-woman from starving. And to gain this 
miserable pittance, she has to make eight shirts 
daily, or to sew six pair of gloves, or to make 
six waistcoats, or six pair of trousers. No one, 
adds M. Simon, can conceive the misery of these 
poor women. They must be visited to form any 
true idea of their wretchedness. Their garrets 
have no fireplace, no stove, no chimney, and are 
generally provided with only the most slender 
necessaries of life. What wonder if death is a 
frequent visitant of their dreary and unhealthy 
abodes, or that they should turn from the paths 
of virtue when starvation seems imminent ? 





Tre Seventu Reciment, N. Y.—It is now 
said that this splendid corps decline going to 
England. They are not desirous of being 
classed among excursion companies, but prefer 
to remain at home ready for service. We wish, 
however, they could drill once in Hyde Park, 
and show our English cousins what Yankee 
volunteers can do. 





ExcovuraGinG.—A general decrease of crime 
in England from the year 1856 to 1859, is at- 
tributed to the establishment of reformatory 
houses in all parts of the country. Juvenile 
crime, especially, has thus decreased ; juvenile 
commitments being 56 per cent. tewer in 1859 
than in 1856. 





Littts Joys.—How brightly do little joys 
beam upon a soul which stands on a ground 
darkened by clouds of sorrow! So do stars 
come forth from the empty sky, when we look up 
to them from a deep well. 





Tue Zovaves —A company of really French 
| Zouaves are playing vaudevilles in New York. 
They perform the same pieces they got up for 
their amusement in the Crimea. 
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Tue Arricays.—Barnum is making money 
out of those Africans who were on exhibition at 
| the Aquarial Gardens here. 


| 


| the ideal she sugvests. 








Woway.—A woman is great in proportion to | 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


Fowler & Wells, the American phrenologists, 
are attracting much attention in England. 

Mr. Samuel Thorne, of Duchess county, N. Y., 
has an imported Southdown buck that cost $1250. 

Submission is the footprint of faith in the 
pathway of sorrow. 


~<THE FLAG OF OUR UNION?:+- 


foreign Wtems, 


No Quaker has vet asked the aid of the new 
English Court of Divorce. 

It is said that the Empress Eugenie has really 
been improved in health by her recent visit to 





| England and Scotland. 


Contentment, like the happy bee, finds pleas- 


ure’s golden profit in her toil. 

Discoveries of gold are reported at the head 
waters of Columbia River. 

Few in this age would not be better satisfied 
with an empty head than an empty pocket. 

Christmas was celebrated more extensively 
this year in Boston than ever before. 

Prying neighbors are like skilful burglars, they 
get in in spite of bolt and bar. 

News has been sent from Cape Race to San 
Francisco, 4000 miles, in nine days. 

A little boy in Vermont is dying of poison 
from a copper cent he swallowed. 

The Duke of Newcastle, in his recent address 
to the Freemasons, highly complimented America. 

No man is brave till he has faced that strongest 
enemy—self. 

Courage is perpetually shouting, ‘“ Onward !” 
Faith ever whispers “ Upward !” 

The reserve of great men is the cloak of 
thought in which they wrap themselves. 

He who gains a victory over self is indeed a 
conqueror. 

Joys are the flowers dropped in our path by 
the hand of Providence. 

The wise man justly regards goodness as some- 
thing to be attained. 

Many farmers in the West are dyspeptic from 
eating salwvratus bread and pork. 

The police system of Prussia is said to be as 
corrupt and rascally as that of Venice. 

During the past year the Massachusetts cotton 
mills manufactured 30,265,284 yards. 

Louis Napoleon is accused of sending the Em- 
press Eugenie to England from political motives. 

Upwards of $20,000 will be realized in Keo- 
kuk county, Iowa, from the quail trade. 

A number of wildcats have been killed in 
Connecticut this winter. 

Grace Greenwood’s lecture on “ Home” has 
proved very acceptable to the public. 

Childhood’s dreams are like the white clouds 
that flash through a summer sky. 





INDIAN COURTSHIP. 

Miss Bishop, the writer of “ Floral Home,” 
while in Minnesota, in discharge of her duties as 
teacher, received a proposal of marriage from an 
Indian. He approached her decked in all his 
finery—scarlet flannel, rings, feathers, newly- 
scoured brass ornaments, and bear’s claws—and 
through an interpreter, announced to her that she 
must be his wife. It was urged that he had one 
wife. He replied, “ Allthe band have as many 
as they can keep—I have but one.” As an extra 
inducement, he promised that she should have 
the best corner of his lodge, hunt by his side, and 
eat with him; while the dark squaw was to hush 
the papoose, cook the , carry the game, plant 
and hoe the cort,’and provide the wood and 
water. Miss Bishop, 4 little afraid of the “ green- 
syed monster.” eyen if the other claimant did 
hold an inferior posttion, dectinea me atermcian 
The Indian then begged a dollar to buy a shirt, 
and left with a haughty air; the next day he was 
drunk. But Miss Bishop’s associate almost 
fared worse; she had been only a few weeks in 
the country, and was ignorant of Indian cus- 
toms. A young warrior, smitten with her, called 
often. Hoping to be rid of him, she gave hima 
ring. He, however, interpreted it as a token of 
partiality, and returned to take her to his lodge. 
The next day he again returned with six young 
braves, to compel her to go with him. Explan- 
ation and interference saved her. 





Save your Docror’s Bitis.—Of course all 
of our readers would be very glad to do this, and 
therefore we recommend them to use, at this try- 
ing season of our New England climate,that which 
we know to be an excellent and efficacious article 
of medicine—Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cher- 
ry, which will cure coughs, bleeding at the lungs, 
and arrest that fell destroyer, consumption, per- 
forming more than our physicians can possibly 
do by the old mode in which they have been ac- 
customed to treat this class of disease. A single 
bottle used according to directions which accom- 
pany it, will convince any one. The genuine has 
written upon the wrapper “ I. Butts,” and is sold 
throughout the country by all respectable 
druggists. 





Op Times.—In 1358 some English M. P. 
proposed that ‘‘no lady or knight’s wife should 
have more than one velvet or damask gown for 
the summer; that all ladies should wear russet 
or camlet three days in the week, under penalty 
of ten shillings per day; and that a surveyor 
should examine the ladies’ wardrobes.” Just 
fancy such a surveyor in these days! 





Havevock’s Grave.—On a mango tree, un- 
der which General Havelock is buried, a rudely 
cut piece of tin is nailed, hearing the following 
words scratched upon it: “On this spot lie the 
remains of General Havelock. May he rest in 
peace.” This is all that marks the grave of the 
hero of Lucknow. 





Ayotner Dys.—A new and very brilliant 
red dye has recently been discovered at Lyons, in 
France. Its trade name is rouge sublime, and 
it promises to be popular for furniture and 
dress. 


Sxatinc.—Some of our lady skaters are 
models of grace and skill. They even fall with 
dignity, like J. Caesar when he was killed “ i’ the 
capitol.” 








Pexis. —Now that the allies have taken Pekin 
they don’t know what to do with it. They have 
drawn an elephant in a raffle. 

PL LEPC LIES SE 

Too Trre —Swinging is said by the doctors 
to he a good exercise for the health, but many a 
poor wretch has come to his death by it. 

Hy pocrites.—Hypocrites are beings of dark- 
ness disguised in garments of light. 








Every year France imports between 11,000 and 
12,000 horses, at the expense of somewhere about 
18,000,000 franes, and still the supply falls short 
of the demand. 

The Society for the Protection of Animals at 
Lyons has offered a gold medal of the value of 
200 francs for the work best adapted to teach 
children to treat animals kindly. 

The first railway direct from Stockholm has 
just been opened. It runs south to the out har- 
bor at Sodertelze. The whole distance will be 
performed in an hour and ten minutes. 

The Empress of Austria gave the commander 
of the English frigate, which conveyed her to 
Madeira, a handsome diamond ring, and left 
£500 in cash to be distributed among the crew. 

Portable sun dials in a spherical form are now 
constructed in Berlin, which, by means of a 
ie ane and graduated meridian circie, may 

placed so as to indicate the sunshine at any 
moment, and the exact time of the day. : 

The new public wash house at Augsburg is 
provided not only with the most approved ap- 
pliances for the purification of foul linen, but 
also with separate tubs, boilgrs, drying closets 
and ironing rooms for Catholics and Protestants. 
No Jews admitted. 

The sum of £25,000 has been collected for the 

ilding of the M poli Tabernacle, the 
monster chapel being erected for Rev, Mr. 
Spurgeon of London, by the admirers of that 
popular preacher. A farther sum of £6000 is 
necessary for its completion. 

The Prince of Wales has presented the sum 
of £100 to the Union Debating Society at Ox- 
ford University, of which he is an honorary 
member. He has also given a cup worth the 
same amount as a prize for the next match of 
University Ritle Corps. 

Sweden contains eighteen cotton mills, running 
180,000 spindles. They produce yearly about 
twelve million pounds of cotton thread, being 
three fourths of the entire national consumption. 

he tariff on cotton thread is fifteen per cent., 
affording adequate protection to the native man- 
ufacture 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


When you dispute with a fool, he is very cer- 
tain to be similarly employed. 

The light of true friendship is like the light of 
ee plainest when all around is 








A man who covers himself with costly apparel 
and neglects his mind, is like one who iliumin- 
ates the outside of his house and sits within in 
the dark. 

The greatest pleasure of life is love; the great- 
est treasure, contentment ; the greatest possession, 
health; the greatest ease, sleep; and the best 
medicine, a true friend. 

How small a portion of our lives is that we 
truly enjoy! In youth we are looking forward 
for the things that are to come; in old age we 
look backward to things that are past. 

‘The body is the flesh and blood statue of the 
spirit, and the countenance the play-ground of 
thought and feeling. An old poet has said : 

* For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 

Beauty may be without a single jewel, yet not 
without riches, if the world will involuntarily ex- 
claim, how worthy she is to wear the brightest. 
Better that men should ask why she does not, 
than why she does. 

1cEe wwe = . 
has no place to "mae se" aconcealed. The soul 
through some rent or fissure of way, wil 
find expression. ‘The inmost loves, desires, and 
attuities of the soul will mould the plastic body 
into « corresponding likeness. 

Nature has strange ways of doing the most 
beautiful things. Out of the oozy earth, the mud 
and rain of early spring, come the most delicate 
flowers, their white leaves born out of the dirt, 
as unsoiled and pure as if they had bloomed in 
the garden of Paradise. 

Envy is the most inexcusable of all passions. 
Every other sin has some pleasure annexed to it, 
or will admit of an excuse; envy alone wants 
both. Other sins last but for a while; the ap- 
petite may be satistied ; anger remits ; hatred has 
an end; but envy never ceases. 

The entrance to a woman’s heart is through 
her eye or ear. But Napoleon said the way to 
a man’s heart was down his throat. Good house- 
wives understand this, and accordingly are more 
attentive to the quality of their husbands’ din- 
ners than the odor of the flowers which adorn the 
table. 


Boker's Budget. 


Why is a hen like the sun ?—Because she sets. 


When is a vessel like a drowned dog !— When 
it is a sunken bark. 


What city on the Iberian p 


Quill and $rissors. 


In reply to a petition of 250 Hebrew congre 
gations, a declaration has been published by the 
Prussian government, intimating their metenti 
for the future to avail themselves of the services 
of Jews in the various departments of the Sta 
This is carrying out the spirit of the law enact: 


' in 1848, bat which hitherto had been almos: a 
dead letter 


At Bruges, a short time ago, three brothers, 
of them born in the same year, presented 1! 
selves to the authorities to be inscribed as mea 
bers of the National Guard. The two elder «« 
twins, and the third was born eleven mont!s> 
after them. The voung men are sons of a beter 
carrier, who has six other children 

The municipality of Naples have decreed a 
statue to General Garibaldi, to be erected in one 
of the public squares, to be called after him — It 
has also decreed medals of honor to those of the 
National Gaard who have distinguished them 
selves during the late memorable events. 

There is some talk, according to the Russian 


| journals, of a horse traction railway in DPer- a, 


trom Teheran to Tauris, to facilitate the mean. 
of transport for passengers and merchandise to 
wards the Black Sea, with extension to Treti 
zond, or by Erivan and Titlis to Foli. 

The command of Captain Dent, United States 
army, has returned to Fort Walla Walla, Wash- 


| ington ‘Territory, from the scene of the late In- 


dian massacre near Fort Boise, bringing twelve 
men, women and children, who had been rescued 
from the massacre, 

A remarkable bloodless duel was fought a few 
days since at Cincinnati. A general and an 


| assistant engineer met, duly provided with sec- 


onds, witnesses and surgeons. One of the prin 
cipals fired and did not hit, and the other tired 
purposely not to hit. 

A workman in Paris has just discovered a 
method of preserving gas and water pipes from 
rust, by enveloping them in a thick coating of 
clay. Such is the importance of the discovery, 
that the city of Paris has granted the man a 
pension for life. 

A new painting by a French artist, represent- 
ing Columbus on his voyage of discovery, places 
him on deck smoking a cigar; in one Van 
Dyck’s pictures, the Sacritice of Abraham, the 
= is taking aim with a musket at his son 
saac, 

Letters state that the mass of the population 
of Rome is now suffering great privations, owing 
to the high price of bread, and that expedients 
of all kinds are being adopted by public and 
private charity to supply food for the poor, 

It is stated that a dancing class has been estab- 
lished at the Crystal Palace, or rather a deport- 
ment class for young ladies, the atuitudes which 
they are taught to copy being those of the an- 
tique figures in the gallenes. 

A family in Belgium have enjoyed from time 
immemorial, the singular privilege of possessing 
six fingers instead of five; and the same is true 
of their toes, also. Have we any of the six-tocd 
Belgians amongst us ¢ 

Among the thousand rumors afloat in Venetia, 
there is one to the effect that the crown of Hun- 
gary has been offered to Prince Napoleon by 
Kossuth and the Hungarian committee at Milan. 


Mr. Whitcomb, of Mesardis, Me., while hunt- 
ing recently on Big Machias stream, fell in wiih 
a herd of six bull moose, and by dexterity aud 
caution managed to kill five of them, unaided. 

A new opera house is to be built in New York 
—something small and cosy where you can loaf 
in, chat with the ladies and hear a stave or two 
without paying # fortune for it. 

Vermont will retain her three members 
Congress under the new appointment—the third 
through a large fraction—which is contrary to 
expectation. 

A paper published at Stockbridge in the year 
man the library pf a ches w= 

6. SG 
Letters from Rome say that more than two 


millions of ducats have been already received ¢ 


there as the proceeds of the collection of Peter's 
Pence. 

A letter from Vienna states that Baron Roths- 
child has won four-fifths of the yreat prize— 
300,000 florins—in the State lottery. 

The government of Honduras have pardoned 
Colonel Rudler, who was enzaged under Walker 
in the recent foray on the city of Truxillo. 

A Mile. Crolista has been doing some tall 
walking from the housetops of St. Joseph, Mo., 
a la Biondin. 











Rlarniages. 





In this city, I Rev. Alexander Blaikie, Mr. John A. O 
F. Cameron to Miss Jane Aun Whyte 
By Kev. Mr. Burrill, Mr George 8. Sharp to Mire Mary 
Louisa Duddy. 
By Rev. G. F. Cox, Mr. Augustus C. Drown to Mins 
Mary J. Priest. 
By Rev. Dr. Randall, Mr. Amos Sumner to Mire Care 
line A. Brebm. 
y Rev Perez Mason, Mr. William Fox Dunham t Mi-+ 
Melioda Whiting. 
y Kev. Edwin J. Gerry, Mr. James ©. Coyle to Mine 
Margaret Hogan 
By Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Edward E. Beavey to Mics 
Mary Mullin 





Ree 
two interjections and a harbor '—O-port-O. 

Are ladies unaware, when stepping into a 
carriage or an omnibus of the “‘felloes”’ in the 
wiicels # 


Why cannot Louis Napoleon’s life be insured 
just now ‘—Because nobody can make out his 
policy. 

What two cities in France are like a Datch- 
man’s breeches’—Toulouse and Toulon (too 
loose and too long). 

Who is it that is in two situations at once '— 
A lover, for when he is beside his fair one he is 
usually bevide himself. 

Why does a coal barge weigh less than an 
empty sack ’—Because, if the one is a /iyht weight, 
the other is /:ghter. 

Why is a man about to be married, like a per- 
son on a journey to a certain city in France *— 
Because he is going to have her (Havre). 

A shop closed on Thanksgiving day with the 
following announcement “ Closed on accom: 
of the death of a turkey in the family.” 

“You want nothing, do you?” said Pat. “ Be- 
dad, an’ if it’s nothing you want, you'll find it in 
the jug where the whiskey was,’ 

Crebillon the younger says, in his famous nove! 
of Sophie, that the woman who can look steadily 
into a man’s eve can never love him. 

Exeusn Coxscxprem.—Why is one-and- 
sixpence like an aversion to “ small-change '— 
Because it’s “ huttng-pence"’ (eighteen-pence) ! 
Ha, ha! 

A lady in a paroxysm of grief, was said to 
have shed torrente of tears. “ Poor thing,” 
remarked an untceling punster, “she must have 
had a cataract in each eye.” 

A chap was once asked what kind of a gal be 
preferred fora wife. He replied: One that was 
not a prodigal, but a fru gai and a true gal, and 
one that suited his conju gal taste 

Vanity Fair propounds the following: Why 
was it very strange for John Bunyan to be the 
author of Pilgrim's Progress '— Because all other 
bunions that ever was heard of impede the 
gress of pilgrims 
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Até by Kev. Hl. ©. Graves, Mr Nichoine 
Choate Blaisdell to Mies L) din Ann Kands\: 

At Roxbury, by Kev WH. Cudworth, Mr George L 
Green to Miss Isabella K. Foot 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Charles H Leomard, Mr Kauai 
H. Croweil to Miss Adaline K. Veanie 

At Malden. by Kev. Charies E. Keed, Mr) Seomue, U 
Dexter to Mise Teunah FE. Page 

At Quincy, by Kev. Arthur B Fuller, Mr J) Fraukiio 
Faxon to Miss Mary Eliison 

At Medford, by Kev George Mo Preston. Mr John 6 
Wiliams to Mires Hannah M Jorian 

At East Boston, by Ker. T N Harkell Mr BI 
Chamberlin to Mee Sophronia Roundy 

At Lexington, by Kev L. J. Livermore, Mr. Wi) 
TH Fowles to Mise Emeline P Reed 

At Lowell, by Kew BK 6B. Foster Mr Willlem Bo Merri!! 
to Mise Melissa A Eartinan 

At Kandoiph, by Rev Henry Bo Dwight. Mr George 
B. Belcher to Mins Eather A Thayer 


: Deaths. 





In thie city, Mr. James Neal, 2*. Mre. dave ! 
: Mre Martha W Parker, 7). Mr Cain 
Mre Harriet BE. Allen, 41, Mr. (reorge Pau ce, 6. 
Eunice G Webster. 76. Mra Sarah K Coolidge. * Mie 
Honora Lyoch, ©; Mr Fraocie G Fie, & 
Amanda F Marden, 25, Charlies K., som of Charlee W 
and Charlotte Smith, 17 

At Somerville. Mr. William Burrows, [4 

At Cheleen. Mr Joseph White #) 

At Chariestown, Mr Ezra E Comant. 4 

At Waltham, Mire Elizabeth Sanderson, &) 

At Duxbury, Mr Join P Detane, 2 

At South Ashburton, Deacon John | Glaser 

At Dorvbester, Mre Mitazsbeth Rows, *1, Mr Leniel 
Davenport, 87 

At Bedford, Captain Timothy Page. #2 

At Keabury, Mre Elisa B Allen, %% 

At North Woburn, Mre Catherine H Warland ** 

At Ha i, Mre Sabrina Ko Taorner. 42 

At Leominster, Mr Francte L. Josiin, 2 

At Cambridgeport, James A Locke, com of Ale vem 
and het Gaen 

At Fitehburg Mie Mary Aon King 4 

At Beridgeeater, Miva Lavine Wiliems & 

At Walpole, Mr George Hoary Ware, 

At Cambridge, George Wo Wilder cideet son of Wi 
and Mary Aon 4 ile 

At Middletown Mise Harriet Ivatelia Wy 

At Maiden, Mies (arcing YF Hern. 2 

At Portemoots, NS H. Mr BKivkford Lo Raw 

At Nein N Mr Racue 

At Janesv) ie, Wee. Mew Bveivn (oiman | 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LUGEO. 


BY J. HOWARD want. 

He will not come—he will come, 
She sighed, in plaintive strain; 
He will not come—he will not come, 

And I have looked in vain. 


He dwelleth in an orient bower, 
Beyond the dark blue sea, 

Where murmur soft and fairy winds 
Beneath the wide palm-tree. 


Another's music binds him now, 
Another's eyes have charmed: 
But see. he shudders at her touch! 

He starts—he is alarmed! 


There is a frenzy in his eye, 
And madness in his brain; 

His breath more fiery than the warm, 
The dread sirocco’s train. 


Perchance some memory has touched 
His cold and icy heart 

Of her he fondly swore to leve, 
When last they met to part. 


But all again is calm and still 
Beneath the orient palm; 
Alas, he evermore shal! sleep 
In death’s eternal calm! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


THE STORY OF A GENIUS. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 

Wir# a noble and generous heart, a sensitive, 
but yet lofty and aspiring spirit, talents much 
above the common order, and rare honesty and 
integrity of purpose, Hermon Dorn was yet 
poor, and obliged to struggle manfully with ad- 
verse fortune in his earlier years, to procure the 
means for even a school ed 

Now, however, by teaching a part of the time, 
and the help of a darling sister, he was enabled 
to pursue his academic studies more at his 
leisure, and earnestly enough was he endeavor- 
ing to fit himself for a sphere of future honor 
and usefulness. Urged on by the ambitious yet 
honest desire to raise himself and his family 
above their present lowly condition, he soon far 
outstripped his classmates in the pursuit of that 
knowledge which he some day hoped he could 
alchemize into fame and fortune. 

And during the last few months, another and 
still stronger inducement had been presented to 
his mind to lead him to strive to conquer fate, 
and win for himself a place and a name, and 
that was the distinguishing notice of the proudest 
and most beautiful girl in the whole school, who 
was not slow in discovering his superior merits 
and attractions. 

Her father, General Raymond, belonged to one 
of the oldest, proudest, and most aristocratic 
families in the State, and the pride of their high 
birth had lost nothing in its transmission 
through the veins of the dow ing g ions, 
though as much could not be said with truth of 
their once boasted family wealth. Miss Ray- 
nond’s father lived within two miles of the 
Academy ; but an aunt of hers, in more reduced 








=. fircaumstances, ~dived much _nearey 8h, and 


here it was that Hermon Dorn became acquainted 
_ With the beautiful Martha Raymond. 

Being an only daughter, and petted and idol- 
ized from her infancy, she had been used to have 
every wish of her heart gratified. Her will in 
her father’s house had been law. And now that 
she was grown up, she of course took the liberty 
to do as she pleased, and when she met the fine- 
looking, agreeable and talented Dorn, heard him 
praised as the best scholar in school, saw how 
deferentially he was treated by the teachers, and 
became fascinated by his deep, melodious tones, 
well-chosen and sometimes eloquent words and 


them was so soon to have an end. For all of | 
them at the close of the term were to pursue sep- | 
arate walks in life; some to enter upon its more 
active duties, others to bury themselves for years 
in classic lore, and then, as they hoped, to rise 
from their long college eclipse, like suns and 
stars, to light the mental and moral universe. 

As was very natural, the party who began 
their ramble gaily, and altogether, soon grew 
dreamy and silent, and paired off to suit their 
several fancies, and the magnetic attraction of 
course drew Hermon and Martha together, till 
they found themselves seated alone upon a great 
rock that overlooked the river, and a very 
pleasant and beautiful landscape. After a long 
silence, Hermon said : 

“I can hardly believe, dear Martha, that one 
in your position will be constant and true to a 
poor humble student like me, who cannot even 
command the means to fit himself thoroughly 
for the profession he has chosen. When I am 
gone away, as I soon must be, wealth and rank, 
talent and beauty will be striving to win your 
heart away from me, and I too often fear they 
will be successful.” 

“ Never,”’ said Martha, earnestly. ‘‘ You have 
too little faith in yourself and me, Hermon. 
What care I for any wealth or rank your talents 
cannot win, or greater talent or beauty than you 
already possess? I, at least, am unchangeable.” 

“But your estimate of my talents may be 
er , and « th d things may prevent 
my ever attaining that success I surely hope for. 
And do you think you could with me bear pov- 
erty, scorn, and the contempt of your proud 
friends, which would be ours if I were unsuc- 
cessful? Think of it, Martha, and dear as you 
are to me, if you wish it, I will now release you 
from your promise.” 

She did think of it, and there was evidently a 
struggle going on in that proud heart, as she 
rested her glowing cheek upon her hand, and 
thought of the future. But try as she would, 
she could see only its rose hues then, it looked 
only like a long, blissful dream with him to share 
its vicissitudes ; so fondly and blushingly placing 
her hand in his, she said : 

“ Whatever your lot in life may be, Hermon, 
I love you, and will gladly share it.” 

“But if your proud friends should say nay, 
Martha?” and he pressed the fair hand to his 





lips. 

Me They will not say nay when the time for 
disclosure arrives ; and they learn to read your 
future as I do now. Now, indeed, I know my 
father would frown upon you, because of your 
poverty, and though my good, easy aunt likes 
you very much, and is always praising you, she 
would not be pleased to know that her niece likes 
you better still, or that her careless and liberal 
views have done much towards furthering our 
friendship. But have patience, Hermon, till you 
have conquered some of the difficulties of your 
position, and have no fears but that they will 
appreciate you as I do now, and all the more for 
the courage you display in your warfare against 
adverse fortune.” 

These, and many other words of like import, 
were very cheering to the young lover’s heart ; 
but we shall see, presently, whether Martha Ray- 
afternoon was drawing to a close, as they walked 
homeward, with the rest of the party following 
at some distance in the rear. As they emerged 
from the fields into the open street, near Mrs. 
Eldred’s, both noticed a man driving up with an 
old jaded horse and market wagon, and also that 
there was something queer and peculiar in his 
personal appearance. The heart of Hermon 
Dorn beat fast as he neared them, and his 
companion paused to observe him more closely, 
for beneath the coarse, soiled garb of the team- 
ster, he recognized the form of his own father, 
and saw with shame that he was very perceptibly 
drunk. If he could he would have avoided the 





modest manners, she thought it no derogation of 
her dignity if she too condescended to notice 
him ; not as proudly and as was her wont, but in 
such a delicate, unobtrusive way as would have 
flattered the vanity of nearly every young man 
in school, and actually won his generous heart. 

For months the acquaintance was pursued with 
mutual pleasure, and each, after a time, began to 
imagine they had found their soul’s chosen mate. 

She knew that he was poor, that his friends, 
from some cause, did not occupy a distinguished 
position in society, that he had been obliged to 
economize in every way, and struggle hard for 
what education he had already gained; but she 
believed he had energy and talent enough to 
raise him to the highest position, and when that 
was assured to him, she thought his friends 
might shine by his borrowed light. She knew 
little of poverty but the name, and thought love 
in a cottage, till he could rear the palace, would 
be a very pretty affair. And thinking and 
dreaming thus, she learned to love the young 
student with all the ardor of her impulsive and 
impassioned nature. 

The return that he made might have been of a 
temperate and subdued character, for he remem- 
bered his poverty, the proud character of her 
family, and the thousand obstacles that stood in 
the way of their union ; but still he did love her 
better than all others, and her encouraging words, 
loving looks and tender tones served to cheer and 
strengthen him in his ambitious resolutions, long 
before their mutual love was acknowledged, and 
future plans talked of. 

But that came at last, and so did the last week 
of the last term they were to spend together in 
such endearing and delightful intercourse. They 
were both to graduate from the seminary where 
they had spent so many blissful hours, and taken 
deep draughts from the Parnassian spring, and 
as Hermon had resolved to go to a distant place 
to study a profession, they looked forward to a 
separation of months or years. 

One afternoon of the last eventful week, there 
was no school, on account of some preparations 
that were making for the exhibition, and some of 
Mrs. Eldred’s boarders, including Hermon and 
Martha Raymond, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to take a long walk over the hills, and 
down by the river, that they might enjoy in those 

golden hours the pleasant intercourse that with 





ing, but that was impossible. 

“Look, Hermon, that old fellow has been 
drinking—see how he reels and totters—he will 
certainly fall out of his wagon,” exclaimed the 
young lady by his side. “Why he and his 
whole outfit look as if they had come out of 
Noah’s ark, don’t they, Hermon? They were 
certainly all got up long before the flood, to 
judge by their fashion, and they ought to be laid 
up for future generations to wonder over.” 

Hermon shivered. She felt his arm tremble, 
and looking to see why he did not reply, she 
saw that his face was very pale, his lips com- 
pressed as by some hidden agony, and his whole 
appearance indicative of some unusual emotion, 
which was all explained a moment afterwards by 
the man’s calling out in a drunken, maudlin 
tone, as he neared them: 

“ Hullo, old fellow, that’s you, is it? How do 
you do, my boy? What, too proud to speak to 
your old father, because you’ve got a pretty girl 
upon your arm? That’s not like you, Hermon, 
my boy.” 

Martha looked up to Hermon in terror and 
astonishment; she dropped his arm as if it were 
plague-stricken, and her face flushed, and her 
eyes flashed with anger as she said : 

“Ts it possible that man is your father, Hermon 
Dorn?” 

“Tt is,” said Hermon, huskily, and with a 
slight hesitation. 

“What, that dirty, blear-eyed, disgusting 
drunkard your own father ?” 

“Itis even so.” And this time there was 
courage and resolution in his tones. 

“O, Herman,” she laimed, in agonized 
tones, “this trial is greater than I can bear! 
Could I consort with such miserable wretches as 
that¢ Never! Call such an one father if you 
must, Herman Dorn, but never, O, never will I 
call him mine! Go and forget me if you will, 
as I shall you, for I feel the old proud blood in 
my veins, and the daughter of General Raymond 
will never mate with a drunkard’s son!” And 
casting upon both a glance of withering scorn, 
she turned and walked proudly away. 

The old man had stopped his horse, and 
glared at her with a drunken stare; but he was 
not so drunk but that he understood every cut- 
ting and ill-starred word, and he clenched his 





ing, with the unutterable agony of a love scorned 


and thrown back upon him—a trust broken and | 
trampled upon—and a pride as great as her own | 


bowed with shame and sorrow to the dust. 


as he wou!d have been if a thunderbolt had 


a girl, not half so proud as Martha Raymond, 
would have left him and broken an engagement 
under the circumstances. Had he had less faith 
in her love for him and her native notleness of 


her more fully, so that her mind could have been 
prepared for such a scene, her conduct might 
have been far different. As it was, he could 
hardly blame her, even thouga his own heart was 
wrung with shame and agony. 

But, however keen and severe his disappoint- 
ment, in that hour of stern trial, Hermon Dorn 
Was not one to forget his duty to his erring father, 
who sat there in his old wagon, in a half stupid 
state, just making out to balance himself upon 
the rough board that answered for a seat, mut- 
tering and mingling half intelligible curses upon 
the proud girl who had scorned him, with words 
of endearment and condolence to his darling son. 

It required as much true courage as many a 
martyr or hero of antiquity possessed, to get into 
that shabby old wagon, with his drunken father, 
gently take the reins from his palsied hands, put 
one arm around him, to steady him upon the 
seat, and then, in the face of his gay school- 
mates, and everybody who chose to look, drive 
slowly by Mrs. Eldred’s house, and through the 
village ; but Hermon Dorn did it, and it may be 
he felt a sort of savage joy, as he went by, in 
showing Martha Raymond, whose eyes he knew 
would be upon him, that he did nox for her sake, 
or that of the lofty pride that swelled his own 
bosom, forsake the now helpless author of his 
being, or forget, or evade a solemn duty. Her- 
mon was not mistaken, for from an upper win- 
dow Martha did see the whole proceeding, and 
in her heart only admired him the more for his 
manly courage. 

“If it were my father I would have done the 
same,” she murmured. “But why, O, why 
must one so truly nobie be cursed with such a 
living disgrace?” And then she thought re- 
gretfully of what she had done to wound that 

noble heart which she might so easily have con- 
soled and strengthened ; tender feelings for him 
returned with tears, and for a time love 
triumphed. 





It was midnight in the little brown cottage, the 
home of Hermon Dorn, and yet Selina, his sis- 
ter, listened ly to the d tread of 
footsteps in her brother’s chamber, and her heart 
yearned to give him comfort and sympathy. He 
had said little that night upon his return, but his 
pale cheek and dreary look assured her, skilled 
as she was in the heart’s mysteries, that some 
unusual cause of trouble, aside from his father’s 
inebriety, weighed heavily upon his spirits. And 
now his restless footsteps smote upon her heart 
like a knell, till she arse “-vuo and fearful, 
ana could bear it no longer. She got up and 
dressed, and then went and knocked at the door 
of his chamber. With a light in his hand, he 
opened it, with rather a bad grace, it must be 
confessed, though he loved and almost reverenced 
his sister, who was two years older than him- 
self, and had done much for him. 

“ You are unhappy, Hermon,” and she kindly 
took his hand. “Come, sit down and confide 
the cause to me, as you have often done before, 
and your heart will be the lighter for the 
confidence.” 

“You have guessed truly, Selina; my heart 
is crushed with shame and sorrow, and I fear it 
will never be light again. But Iam sorry, my 
dear sister, if 1 have disturbed your rest by my 
restless noises.” 

“I care not for that, Hermon, if my sympathy 
can lessen your griefs ; but whatever the cause, 
do not despair, the heart of youth is elastic; all 
the lesser trials of life do but sadden and crush 
it for a season, and when the skiez brighten the 
clouds of anguish are dispersed,” said she, 
earnestly. 

“ Mine are none of the lesser trials, Selina, 
but the greatest that can ever wring a deeply 
sensitive heart. You, with your calm, even 
temper, and gentle affections, can never know 
how shame and disappointed love can stir such 
passionate souls as mine.” 

“Do you think so?” and Selina rose agitat- 
edly. “Know then that mine is the calm after 
the storm—that however deeply you may suffer, 
I have done the same, and can feel with and for 
you, though this is the first time such words 
have passed my lips.” 

After pacing up and down the room _ several 
minutes to calm her perturbed feelings, she came 
back to him and said: 

“We both, from some fatality, seem born to 
a life of trial and disappointment ; but let us live 
in such a way as to secure happiness hereafter, if 
we cannot have it here. Let us guide and guard 
the erring footsteps of those who will hereafter, 

doubtedly, be depend upon us, even as you 
have done to-night, seeking pleasure only in 
duty, and looking forward to the end of life for 
our reward, and it may be even, that a reward 
will come to us before the end. Will you not 
do this, dear brother ?” 

“Selina, what you ask is more than I have 
courage to perform. My hope and strength are 
all gone, I can do it no longer here ; but in some 
foreign land, away from the continual sight and 
memory of our shame and misery, I will strive 
to do my duty by those who have a just claim 
upon me.” 

“And do you suppose you can do it by going 
to a foreign land, and dying, perhaps, alone and 
friendless among Strangers? No, no, Hermon, 
it must not be. For our dear, patient mother’s 
sake, you must stay to cheer her in her toilsome 
duties, and smooth her rough and thorny passage 
tothe tomb. But tell me the story of your dis- 
appointment, and then I can better judge what is 











whip, and his eyes flashed angrily as she left 


best for you.” And with alook of deep sympa- 
thy she again sat down beside him. 


fallen at his feet, though a little more experience | 
of the world would have shown him that many | pen just at this time, for you were to have the 





A : | 
soul, and explained his unfortunate situation to 





CUR DUNIGN?:« 


them, while Hermon grew pale, his lips quivered, 
and his sensitive heart swelled almost to burst- | 


Hermon told her all, and then, grown man 


though he was, he laid his head down upon her | 


shoulder and wept long and passionately, while 
his sister's tears mingled with his, for their life- 
long shame and sorrow had been mutual, as well 


as most of their hopes and joys. For some time 


He had been as much surprised by her conduct | they sat there silent and sorrowful, and then 


Selina said ; 
“Tt is very unfortunate that this should hap- 


valedictory at the exhibition, were you not?” 

“Yes, and for her sake, and my own, how 
proud I was of it only a few hours ago. Bat it 
is all nothing now. I can never go back there 
to deliver it ; no, never!” 

“Dear brother, I want to convince you that 
you have yet some courage and spirit left in you, 
and that you are not the craven coward that 
proud girl would think you, if you now forsook 
the school and the honorable post assigned to 
you. Go back; take this opportunity to dis- 
tinguish yourself by,displaying the talent that I 
| know is in you, before her little world, and my 
word for it, she will love and admire you more 
than she ever has done before, and perhaps in 
the end be willing to forfeit her pride for your 
sake ; but retreat insloriously from the honorable 
post you have so hardly won, and she will scorn, 
despise, and very soon forget you.” 

“T feel the force of your reasoning, I realize 
its truth, but O, my sister, if you knew in what 
a chaos and whirl were all my thoughts, you 
would not ask me to go back, and disgrace my- 
self more deeply. I had, it is true, written my 
oration, and partly committed it to memory, but 
it isat Mrs. Eldred’s, and this unhappy affair has 
so completely unhinged my mind, that I should 
never succeed with it, now that the exhibition 
comes on 80 soon.” 

“ But could I not assist you, Hermon, in some 
way?” 

“You? O,no. If I were writing, andin my 
right mind, you might give me many happy 
hints. But as it is, I can think of nothing, and 
you are not enough used to literary exertions to 
gather up my scattered thoughts.” 

“ How do you know that I am not, Hermon ?” 

“You, why what opportunity have you ever 
had, toiling as you have been for us all, to per- 
fect yourself in anything of the kind ?” 

“Hermon, I have a secret which I intended 
keeping sometime longer, which for your sake I 
will now divulge. Flora Stanley, whose poems, 
tales and essays I have so often heard you ad- 
mire, and your sister, are one and the same 
person,” said she, blushingly. 

“Impossible!” And Hermon started up in 
surprise. 

“It is even so,” said Selina, smiling, and 
Flora can and must assist you to arrange your 
wandering thoughts. Fling doubt and disap- 
pointment to the winds, Hermon, and for a time, 
at least, forget the proud girl who was the cause 
of it, and who, I believe, is unworthy of you if 
she could thus wound your sensitive heart so 
rudely. But go to bed, now, and to sleep, too, 
and in the mornivg get your writing materials, 
and see if I cannot play Flora Stanley to a 
charm.” 

“ But this authorship, Selina, I cannot under- 
stand it at all. Why there you have been, 
the most of the time for the last four years, in 
that factory, toiling early and late, and depriving 
yourself of all the luxuries of life, to assist our 
family, and give me the benefits of an education 
I could never have obtained but for you, and 
for which I can never sufficiently thank you, and 
yet find time to write !” 

“It seems strange even to myself, Hermon, 
and at times I feel as if I really had two char- 
acters. Would it interest you to know how I 
came by them ?” 

“ Tt would, indeed, Selina.” 

“Well, then,” said Selina, whose present ob- 
ject was to withdraw his thoughts from his recent 
trouble, and then guide them to his future 
duties, “ you remember the winter I spent in the 
city five years ago, do you not?” 

“ Yes, it was just before you went to the factory, 
and I remember how sad and pale you looked 
upon your return.” 

“ There was a cause for it, Herman, which 
even our father and mother donotknow. It was 
then and there that I met one whom I learned to 
love with all a trae heart’s devotion, and who I 
still believe loved me quite as ardently in retarn, 
but whose station in life was far above our pres- 
ent one, though he moved in the same circle as 
Aunt Graham and her family. I was too young 
then to realize how great a value most of their 
possessors set upon wealth, position, und showy 
accomplishments, and I gave away my heart’s 
most precious treasure before I had acquired the 
knowledge that might have guarded it. This 
was not to be wondered at, as we were thrown 
constantly into each other’s society, were both 
young, innocent and light-hearted, and impulsive, 
and as we thought, found in each other that per- 
fect sympathy and congeniality of soul we had 
sought in vain for in all others. But our dream 
of bliss was very short, for as soon as his friends 
began to suspect that his affections were becom- 
ing engaged, they set up a most determined op- 
position, which, however, had little effect upon 
him, in weaning his affections from me, till some 
emissary of evil, whose name even now I do not 
know, came to the city, and filled his ears with 
all those vile, lying reports that have for years 
been circulating about our family, and breaking 
our dear mother’s heart, with the addition, too, 
that I was as vile as the source from which I 
sprang. 

“The first knowledge which I had of these 
villanous fabrications, and their effects upon my 
destiny, was conveyed in a letter from his proud 
father, wherein he accused me of all this, and of 
forever blasting the happiness of his son by my 
artfal wiles, which he assured me had failed of 
their principal object, as that son by that time 
was far out of the reach of my machinations. 
O, Hermon, you can now, perhaps, judge of the 
agony I then suffered in being thus shamefully 
cast out of a heaven of imaginary happiness, 
branded with crimes of which I knew aothing 
but the name, and forever separated from the ob 
ject of my fond affection, who, I doubted not, 


| I must quit forever the scene 


» 


called me. <At first I shat myself up in my 


chamber, and gave up to despair, bat my aunt, 
who half believed the reports, soon roused me 


from my stupor, aud gave me to understamd that 


of my dixgrace. 
Frederic, whose father was a shir ping merchant, 
had, I found, been sent on a mission to a foreign 


country, and my worldly minded aunt, who had 
hitherto been kind to me, and once, you know, 


wished to adopt me as her own, now unread my 





departure, fearing to compromise ber own posi 
tion by my stay in the city. As my friends at 

home knew nothing of this state of atlairs, of 
the city public out of the two families, 1 begged 
Aunt Graham 





to let them remain in ignorance, 
} 88 w knowledge of the trath could ot ly edd 
to their unhappiness ; and dejected, and almost 
heart-broken, I returned to the home I had left 
with such high hopes and aulicipations a few 
months before. 

“When I had at length acquired sufficient 
composure of mind to realize my true position, 
and that of my family, 1 resolved to enter the 
factory, and in laboring for their good, strive to 
forget my heartfelt disappointment. In this I 
have been partially successful. It was at this 
time, when these trials, with a feeling of bitter 
loneliness, pressed heavily upon my heart, that 
the dream of authorship entered it, Lhad a good 
English education, and had improved myself by 
reading all that I could get; buc 1 was diffident 
ot my ability for literary labors, all T made a 
trial, which fairly astonished me by its success. 
A small one, truly, but much better chan I had 
expected. But I soon found that success to an 
unknown author was the exception, and not the 
rule itself, and that to become known, one must 
labor for a long time with little profit, and this de- 
cided me to go to the factory. For I knew, 
Hermon, that you had talents above the common 
order, and an aptoess for learning that was truly 
surprising, and 1 had deplored, with our poor 
father, his inability to cultivate them as he 
wished, and was very anxious to carn something 
towards that object when IL entered the mill. 
When I once got used to its ceaseless din and 
clatter, and became accustomed to its toilsome 
labor, I wes surprised to find that 1 could sull 
think, and withdraw my mind more from outward 
objects than I had ever been able to do before. 
During the hours of labor, 1 wove together the 
fiowery fancies of a teeming brain, thus occupy- 
ing and relieving it from other and more troable- 
some thoughts, and in some of those of rest, I 
transmitted them to the manuscripts that now 
were beginning to win golden opinions. Tt was 
in this way I accomplished most of my literary 
labors, though during the last year a more 
remunerative price for them has enabled me to 
devote more time to their accomplishment, and 
as soon as my first book is published, I can 
afford to leave the factory forever.” 

“But why have you concealed all this from 
your best friexds who would so readily have folt 
for and with you in all these hopes and 
disappointments ?”’ 

“ Because there were so many more of the 
latter than the former, that I judged it could not 
add to their happiness, and to the world I did 
not choose to be known as an authoress till 1 was 
perfectly sure of success. But that time has 
nearly arrived, and very soon no concealment 
will be necessary.”” 

“O, how much reason I have to be proad of 
my sister,” exclaimed Hermon. “ You were ale 
ways my guardian genius, Selina; and as such 
T have loved and honored you; butreaily, 1 nev- 
er gave you credit for the genius displayed in the 
writings of Flora Stanley.” 

Selina smiled, and relapsed into a revery. 

“ Hermon,” she said at last, in a tremulous 
tone; “ have all my efforts in your behalf been in 
vain?” 

“No;” said Hermon, rising with an air of 
lofty dignity; “for your sake, Selina, I will 
triumph over this weakness, and rise superior to 
every obstacle that opposes my path to greatness. 
It shall never be said that you, my sister, con- 
quered greater difficulties and disappointments, 
and suffered and toiled for me in vain. I wii, if 
life and reason be spared, yet vindicate your 
judgment of my ability ; which I know wili—to 
your ambitious soul—be a sweeter recompense 
than the gold I yet hope to repay you. They may 
scorn us, and slander us, but the world shall yet 
know that we will vindicate our right to some 
of the highest places it can give.” 

He seemed transformed as he said it; and she, 
who looked with a sister’s partial pride and af- 
fection upon his eagle eye and lofty bearing, be- 
lieved that he uttered the truth. 
The exercises of the exhibition passed off sat- 
isfactorily ; especially, to those who had children 
among the exhibitors; and the old church io 
which it was held was filled to overflowing. But 
the audience had grown listless and weary-—as 
they nearly always do on such occasions; and a 
continual buzz of whispers, and some loud talk- 
ing, followed the exit of the last speaker. Dut 
when the valedictorian came forward, with his 
formal bow. the hushed silence grew almost op- 
pressive ; and it was felt by all, that something 
more than common was expected of him, by the 
whole assembly. 
Hermon Dorn was at this time but twenty 
years of age, though already above the medium 
stature. He was of light complexion, with 
aubarn hair, a little inclined to red; a well form- 
ed head, with a noble brow and classical features ; 
eyes of a clear bluish gray; with a calm, sweet, 
halfead expression in repose; but kindling, and 
flashing up like beacon lights, and growing dark 
and lustrous, under excitement. 
He came forward with a diffident air and 
modest manner; and looked very pale and care- 
worn ; but a bright flash mounted to his brow, 
as he looked over the audience, and canght e 
glance from Martha Raymond's eloquent eyes; 
and he began his exordium in sach a hesitating, 
alwent way, as to raise little hope of hie success 
in the hearts of his friends Sot es he warmed 
with his subject, the genius and power began to 
kindle in his eyes—those “ windows of the soul ” 
—his face flushed and glowed ; his voice grew 
ng the hearts of 
and hie eub- 
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led me. At first I shat myself up in my 
amber, and gave up to despair; but my aunt, 
'0 half believed the reports, soon roused me 
mmy stupor, aud gave me to understand that 
‘ust quit forever the scene of my disgrace, 
deric, whose father was a shipping merchant, 
1, I found, been sent on a mission to a foreign 
‘ntry, and my worldly-minded aunt, who had 
‘erto been kind to me, and once, you know, 
hed to adopt me as her own, now urged my 
/arture, fearing to compromise her own posi- 
u by my stay in the city. As my friends at 
ae knew nothing of this state of affairs, or 
city public out of the two families, 1 begged 
it Graham to let them remain in ignorance, 
a knowledge of the trath could only add 
heir unhappiness ; and dejected, and almost 
‘tbroken, I returned to the home I had left 
Heaps hopes and anticipations a few 
When I had at length acquired sufficient 
‘posure of mind to realize my true position, 
that of my family, I resolved to enter the 
ory, and in laboring for their good, strive to 
et my heartfelt disappointment. In this I 
e been partially successful. It was at this 
*» when these trials, with a feeling of bitter 
liness, pressed heavily upen my heart, that 
dream of authorship entered it. I had a good 
slish education, and had improved myself by 
ling all that I could get; but I was diffident 
‘ny ability for literary labors, till I made a 
«, which fairly astonished me by its success, 
nall one, truly, but much better than I had 
veted. But I soon found that success to an 
nown author was the exception, and not the 
itself, and that to become known, one must 
ot for a long time with little profit, and this de- 
d me to go to the factory. For I knew, 
mon, that you had talents above the common 
% and an aptoess for learning that was truly 
rising, and I had deplored, with our poor 
er, his inability to cultivate them as he 
ed, and was very anxious to earn something 
ds that object when I entered the mill. 
en I once got used to its ceascless din and 
ier, and became acc 1 to its toil 
t, I wes surprised to find that I could still 
k, and withdraw my mind more from outward 
ets than I had ever been able to do before. 
ving the hours of labor, I wove together the 
very fancies of a teeming brain, thus occupy-, 
and relieving it from other and more trouble 
‘e thoughts, and in some of those of rest, I 
ismitted them to the Taanuscripts that now 
e beginning to win golden opinions. It was 
uis way I accomplished most of my literary. 
8, though during the last year a more. 
‘unerative price for them has enabled me to 
te more time to their accomplishment, and. 
‘oon as my first book is published, I can 
rd to leave the factory forever.” 
But why have you concealed all this from 
it best friends who would so readily have felt 
and with you in all these hopes and 


























his talent and eloquence, and was handled in 
such a clear, impressive and masterly manner, 
that he carried the hearts of the whole congre- 
gation with him, as by common impulse. And 
when he closed, by a touching allusion to the 
parting about to take place between the teachers 
and stadents, who had spent so many pleasant 
and profitable hours together, and their probable 
fate in fature, many were affected even to tears. 
An expressive silence of several minutes follow- 
ed his exit from the stage, and then a burst of 
applause rang through the old church, that was 
almost deafening. 





“A remarkably promising young man, general,” 
said one gentleman to another, who was standing 
beside Sclina Dorn, after the exercises were 
over. 

“Yes, very; he bids fair to make a man of 
mark, judge ; though they tell me he comes from 
a very low family.” 

“Not at all; though little I expect can be said 
in praise of his father. But we surely both re- 
metnber ol Squire Dorn, his noble old grand- 
father, general.” 

“What! Was he his grandfather, Langdon ?” 

“So they tell me; and I think I can see a 
good many of the old man’s peculiar traits in the 
boy. The tine young fellow would do honor to 
any ancestry, any way ; and I must get anintro- 
duction to him, presently.” 

“What can you want of a poor young fellow 
like that, judge, talented though he be? He 
can certainly put no money in your purse,” said 
the general, contempiuously. 

“Do you suppose no higher motive than love 
of gain ever influences me, General Raymond ?” 
said the judge, angrily. 

“ Possibly ;” laughed the general. “But I should 
much sooner suspect that lovely daughter of 
yours of republican tastes, where a handsome 
young fellow was concerned, than yourself, judge. 
How is Miss Emily?” 

Selina had listened with eager interest to this 
short colloquy ; aud she now turned towards the 
young girl, whose presence there she had not 
before observed, and awaited her reply. 

“ This is the way of it, general,” said she smiling 
and blushing ingenuously. “I am so thoroughly 
republican in all my sentiments, that if a man I 
liked were sufficiently worthy and talented bim- 
self, his family or connections would never stand 
in the way of my favor.” 

The young lady, like her father, was tall and 
elegant in figure, with large mirthful black eyes, 
that lighted up magically when she smiled; ra- 
ven hair, olive complexion, and a countenance 
expressive of much amiability and sweetness of 
temper. Her dress was rich, but plain and taste- 
ful; Selina was listening to the last sweet tones 
of areply, that won her heart from that hour, 
‘when Hermon laid his hand upon her arm. 

He too had heard it with a thrill of pleasure; 
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and was as ready as any one, to twine laurels 
around his youthful brow. s 
| Hermon never forgot Martha Raymond ; for 
, how could he, when she was always in his way? 
They moved in the same circles now, for he had 
won a place and a name, and was joyfully wel- 
; comed in the most aristocratic society. But 
though their meetings in public and private circles 
were numberless, and he always treated her polite- 
ly, yet never from the hour of their parting at 
Mrs. Eldred’s, did he display the least lover-like 
emotion in her presence. For with a nearer and 
more varied view of her selfish, overbearing 
character, the halo of beauty that to his eyes 
once surrounded her, vanished like a morning 
| mist. To others, she was enchanting still, and 
surrounded in society by all who dared to strive 
for so noble a prize; but never again did he, by 
word or look or tone, seek to win the regard she 
would now have so gladly bestowed. For she 
had loved him passionately, even when she scorn- 
ed him; and when the halo of fame began to 
surround his brow, she would @ave given worlds 
to win him back; then it was too late, and the 
passion she had inspired had died out in his 
heart. He was even indirectly made to know 
this; but that knowledge awakened no love ina 
heart that now enshrined another image—as 
beautiful, more amiable, and a thousand times 
dearer and lovelier in his eyes than had ever 
been Martha Raymond’s. 
From the time he entered the office of Judge 
Langdon, Hermon had mingled much in society, 
where his talents soon procured him a flattering 
reception from more than one high-born lady ; 
but, thinking he could never love again, he had 
resolved to make his profession his , till 
the image of sweet Emily Langdon almost 
imperceptibly found its way to his heart. From 
his position in the family, he had many opportu- 
nities of seeing her, not accorded to others ; but 
before he was aware of it, she had beceme the 
central star of his system, around which all the 
others revolved. But Hermon’s experience had 
made him diffident, and it was a long time after 
he made the discovery, before he could believe 
one whose hand was sought by the highest and 
the wealthiest in the land, could look with more 
favor upon one who was just mounting the lower 
rounds of fortune’s ladder, with many weighty 
things to drag him down ; but Selina it was who 
convinced him of the truth. She often spent 
weeks with him in the city now, and upon one 
occasion, after the judge and his daughter had 
gone out, after calling upon them, said : 
“ You love that girl, Hermon, better than you 
ever did Martha Raymond.” 
Hermon started, and fixed his keen glance 
upon his sister. 
“ How is it youcan always read my thoughts ?”’ 
he exclaimed. 
“No matter; you know I always could,” said 
she, smiling ; and it’s lucky for you that they 
are not so transparent to other people. I saw 
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sure she would not have been allowed to come | 

here, if the judge had not decided to encourage 

you.” 

Emily concluded to return to the city with 

Hermon ; and we may be sure the drive was ade- | 

lighttul one. She had been expatiating upon the 
| 
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beauty of the scenery, and the little white cottage 
embowered in roses, nestled among the hills (by 
the way, it had been repaired and painted since 
the fortunes of the family brightened), when 
Hermon said : 

“ But brought up as you have been, you would 
never be contented to stay in such a place long.” 
“T should be contented and happy anywhere, 
with those I loved,” she involuntarily replied, 
and blushing at her own words, as soon as they 
were spoken. 

“ Would that 7 were one of that number !’’ 
said Hermon, tremblingly. “Ihave loved you 
long and fervently, Miss Langdon, but a knowl- 
edge of the difference in our social positions has 
hitherto sealed my lips. But I can conceal my 
feelings no longer, let your decision be what it 
will. I would know, now that you know us as 
we are, whether you can look with favor upon 
one so much beneath you in point of wealth and 
worldly consideration ?”” 

“Hermon Dorn, I will be frank with you ;” 
and Emily’s face assumed a deeper crimson as 
she said it; “from the day of our first meeting, 
five years ago, I have never looked upon you 
otherwise than with favor; nor have [ felt that 
one with your noble spirit and upright heart was 
at all beneath Judge Langdon’s daughter. And 
though I knew you had once loved, and been 
scorned by Martha Raymond, I could not help 
giving you the undivided love of my heart.” 

“A thousand thanks for this precious confes- 
sion ;” and Hermon pressed the hand he had 
taken to his lips with deep emotion; ‘“ but how 
in the name of wonder did you learn, what I 
thought was a secret, known to three only ?”’ 
“She herself told me, not many months ago,” 
suid Emily, smiling. ‘ Perhaps she was jealous, 
and hoped the knowledge of her slight, and the 
sins of all your relations, would guard my heart 
against your fascinations. But she was too late, 
Hermon. I then loved you too well to wish to 
guard it; and her evident anxiety to disgrace 
you with others, and regain the prize she had 
so foolishly thrown away, did not perhaps help 
the matter. ” 

“Well, she has saved me from one painful 
confession, any way,” smiled Hermon ; “ and if 
it has given her any pleasure she is welcome to 
it. I did think I loved her, once, but that time 
has long since gone by ; and a nearer view of the 
different phases of her character did not make 
me desirous of renewing my suit. And before 
she made up her mind that I was worth ensnar- 
ing—poverty, disgrace and all—your dear image 
had imperceptibly suppl d hers in my heart, 
and she was too late.” 

We will follow the young lovers no further; 
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fame and fortune, and were beloved by all who 
were favored by your acquaintance. Nor did I 
miss hearing, dear Selina, of all your noble efforts 
in behalf of your brother, and your father’s 
family. There was nothing real, in fact, but 
what was to your credit ; and the false was all 
traced to this Mrs. Haldah Grimes, whom I vis- 
ited personally.”’ 

“ Bat I hardly know the woman, Frederic: and 
what motive could she have for injuring us so 
deeply "”” 

“ You will see presently. She was ill and 
nervous when I called ; but pleading urgent busi- 
ness, I was admitted to her presence, and that of 
two ladies who were paying her a visit. 1 had 
seen her many times before, as she was one of 
the hangers-on of our family, in her predatory 
visits to New York, where she has relations ; and 
when I mentioned my business, her manner 
changed at once.” 

“You have come upon a fool’s errand,’ said 
she, maliciously, ‘and you can yo back as wise 
as you came. If you want to get the character 
of those Dorns, go to their own neighborhood.’ 
“* That has already been dome, madam,’ said 
I, firmly ; ‘and every evil report that has ever 
been circulated about them, has been traced back 
to you. And now if you would avoid prosecu- 
tion, and the consequent loss of property, you 
must coufess the truth.’ 

“She was thoroughly frightened ; for she has 
some property which she has contrived to hoard, 
by getting her living out of the public, and in 
her frighs aad anger, she exposed more of the 
truth than she could afterwards 
conceal.” 

“* What business is it to you,’ she said, ‘if I 
have revenged myself upon Louis Dorn for the 
slightonce put upon me? I loved him, and would 
have died for him, after I lost my husband, but 
he scorned me and wedded my rival; aod for 
that I then swore revenge. I have had it. I 
have neglected no opportunity of injuring him 
or his family. I succeeded, by false reports 
about his wife, in poisoning his peace of mind, 
so that he took to drinking ; and for years I have 
marred the happiness of the whole family. I 
have had my revenge, and you may do your 
worst.’ 

“Twas fairly astonished at her malice and 
hardihood, and she herself, a moment after— 
when her aoger had somewhat cooled—would 
have bit her tongue off, before she would have 
exposed her guilt to me and the two ladies, 
whom I afterwards found were highly ‘respect- 
able. I had been provoked at their remaining in 
the room, at first, but | was now glad of it, as 
it was all I wanted to have her criminate herself 
before witnesses, who would no doubt tell the 
story wherever they went, and thus defeat the 
malice of your subtle enemy. I blandly bade 
her adieu soon after, and lost no time, you may 
be sure, in coming to tell you the joyful tidings.” 
“And 1 am so grateful,” said Selina, tearfully. 
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| THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue Waeck on tue Ispias 


Ocean. This capital story of the lod and rea is de 
cifedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and bas received the compliment of being 
te published in England It t# elegantly tllustrated, 
and absorbingly iuteresting from the Gret to the inst 
page of the story The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 
Written for us by LISUTENANT MURRAY 
THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tae Revronarios 
‘The jocale of (ais absortung romance lies tn France and 
Spain, at points mumiliar to the accomplished author, 
who bas but lately returved from Europe, whither he 
bas been in the ewploy ment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page has been read 
Written for us by . MAJOR FO. HUNTER 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lircon rue Wine This &mous 
sea story has passed to ite seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
tue descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite suthor 
having surpassed himeelf in this delightful story of the 
sea aod its romantic associations 
Written for us by. . LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tus Guinn 
ihis is a story of the Celestial hen = 
romance highly interesting, furnishe: 












lilustra- 

tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 

story is brimming with novel and startling locident 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Gieseys or Fonsst 
lint. This is a tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles IL., when portions of England, especially in 
the eounty of Kent, were the /ocale of the wanderin 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme o 
never-failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Written for us by... . ... Da. J. TH. ROBINSON 
REVENGER: or, Tue Pimare Kino of tue 
Fiogipas This tale of the Guif and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
at a period when « deadly conflict was ptained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the derperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity come three centu- 
ago. Written for us by....... NED BUNTLINE 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tas Wup Curertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This ix a highly interesting story of by- 
gone t " scones of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes It is 
ove of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By........8YLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divoire run Back- 
woopsMaN. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The resent is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception 
the bext selling book we have ever issued from this es 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
a Pere LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
HILDEBRAND: or, Tus Boccaneen ann THe Canpt- 
waL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is ove of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 


; before ten minutes were over, how matters stood | but say, that finding the judge at home at the | « . : skilfully carried out. The present is the Ai/th edition of 

‘ppoint ad . . ‘ P ~ , “I can thank God with a full heart that this dark amenumiéa “ 

‘hace a 4 and he too looked up with feelings of deep inter- | between you.” end of their journey, they frankly told him the | + ss wa). 3 T tove, Sor Tiel vane lle ae pon boob wale by. AUBTIN IS BOMDICK. 
cre were so many more of the est into the face of the young lady who had “ How isit?” he asked with eager interest. whole story; and fie siuiied very encouragingly | own seke, but that of those I love, for 

wv than the former, that I judged it could not 4 


‘to their happiness, and to the world I did 
choose to be known as an authoress till I was 
vetly sure of success. But that time has 
rly arrived, and very soon no concealment 
be necessary.” 
0, how much reason I have to be proud of 
“ister,” exclaimed Hermon. “ You were ale 
smy guardian genius, Selina; and as such 
‘ve loved and honored you; butreaily, I nev- 
‘ve you credit for the genius displayed in the 
ngs of Flora Stanley.” 


made it, wondering if she would abide by it if 
put to the trial, like Martha Raymond, as their 
eyes met for the first time. She blushed like a 
rose in June, conscious of what she and others 
had just said regarding him ; and he, seeing her 
embarrassment, turned hastily away; though he 
did not forget the cheering words. 

“YT shall be under the necessity of going to 
Mrs. Eldred’s to settle my bills, Selina. Will 
you go with me, or had you rather return to the 
hotel ?” said Hermon. 

The tones of his voice at once recalled the 


“Well, she has wholly won your fickle heart, 
but you fear you have not hers, and that like 
Miss Raymond she might scorn you; so you 
have not told her so; and you also fear that her 
father, notwithstanding his continued kindness, 
would frown upon you if he knew the trath.” 

“ Well,” said Hermon, breathlessly. 

“ Well,” and Selina smiled at his earnestness ; 
“ you are grandly mistaken in your calculations, 
You have won this young lady’s whole heart, 
(lucky fellow that you are, for it is a noble one ;) 


upon their blushing confessions. 

You need a suppose that I have been 
ignorant of tie swe of affairs all this time, 
Hermon,” said the judge; ‘or that I should 
have allowed my daughter to ussociate with you 
so much as she has done, it I had not been 
thoroughly convinced of your talents and ster- 
ling worth. As it is, I have long been ready to 
give my unqualified sanction to your union; and 
may God bless and make it a happy one.” 

In one of her visits to the city, about this 
time, Selina, who was called a beautiful, gifted 


that this‘was all that was wanting to restore the 
lost peace of our family.” 

“And will you be ready to restore my lost 
peace, dear Selina? 1 have never loved another, 
and through these long, weary years, my passion 
has lost none of ics intensity. Can you trom 
your heart say as much ?” 

“As much, and more,” said Selina, with a 
blush of pleasure; “ but I never expected to see 
you again, and I had resolved to wed no one.” 

“ But you will me,” said he, tenderly, “ you 


ROYAL YACHT: or, Logan tus Wamtock. A 
See Romance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the wiost startling events of the American Revolution 
into this thrilling ap the popularity of which is at- 
tested by its passing through seven editions. 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

SCOUT: or, § or THR 

This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and lifelike effect some 
of the scenes of that eventtul period. Vvoore is 
every inch a soldier, and this is eminently a military ro- 
mance, one would think written at the tap of the drum. 

Written for us by........+- BEN: PEKLEY POORE. 
THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tue Satton’s Pao- 

TrG8. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
lish and Kast Indian incident, is the most captivating 
sua story we have ever issued. It has the true flavor of 





‘ | and her father knows it too, though she does not promised to do so years ago, and that promise cee ocean, ‘This book bag just et re-published by 
a ons, and relapsed into a revery. } attention of the old gentleman; and, seeing one | know that he does; and he waits only to be sure | and highly popular authoress, met, unexpectedly, | jas never been withdrawn.” ' ; Lioyd, ewan ti abs se gi a = 
fermon,” she said at last, in a tremulous | of the teachers near, he instantly procured an | that she has won yours, to give his unqualified | at Judge Langdon’s, with Frederic Howard, her “The promise shall be fulfilled, if you wish THE UNKNOW BEARS «fe dae 


: “have all my efforts in your behalf been in 
” 


s 


Yo;” said Hermon, rising with an air of 
dignity ; “for your sake, Selina, I will 
ph over this weakness, and rise superior to 
obstacle that opposes my path to greatness, 
ll never be said that you, my sister, con- 
1 greater difficulties and disappointments, 
uffered and toiled for me in yain, I will, if 
cud reason be spared, yet vindicate your 
tent of my ability ; which I know will—to 
ambitious soul—be a sweeter recompense 
he gold I yet hope to repay you. They may 
us, and slander us, but the world shall yet 
that we will vindicate our right to some 
» highest places it can give.” 
seemed transformed as he said it; and she, 
voked with a sister’s partial pride and af- 
upon his eagle eye and lofty bearing, be- 
that he uttered the truth. 
‘exercises of the exhibition passed off sat- 
rily ; especially, to those who had children 
the exhibitors; and the old church in 
it was held was filled to overtlowing. But 
idience had grown listless and weary-—as 
‘early always do on such occasions ; and a 
ual buzz of whispers, and some loud talk- 
lowed the exit of the last speaker. But 
the valedictorian came forward, with his 
| bow. the hushed silence grew almost op- 
ve; and it was felt by all, that something 
han common was expected of him, by the 
assembly, 


introduction. 

“I wished to be presented, that I might con- 
gratulate you, young man, upon the very suc- 
cessful debut you have just made before the pub- 
lic; and to thank you, for the great pleasure you 
have given me,” said the judge, as he took Her- 
mon’s hand; “and I would also ask, if you are 
about to enter college, go" into some business, or 
take a profession, as some do, without studying 
Hebrew and the classics generally.” 

“TL cannot conveniently command the means 
to obtain a classical education, sir; but I would 
like a profession, and I must even try my skill in 
obtaining one without it,” said Hermon, with a 


blush. 

“'That’s right, my boy; but have you made 
your choice ?” 

“TI have,” said Hermon. “I am not good 
enongh for the ministry; I hate physics; so I 
have decided to study law. But do you, who 
are a lawyer und a judge, think I can succeed 
without a classical edueation ?” 

“J who have got to be a judge, never spent 
over three hours in a college in my life,” replied 
the judge; “and as a preparation for the duties 
of life, a college course, as at present pursued, 
is in my opinion of scarcely any use at all. It 


to lose. 


you are resolved to run a great career, keep out 
of colleges, my boy ; for you have no four years 
If you have the requisite talent, you 
will do better to spend that time in gaining real, 
positive, practical, modern knowledge, than in 


sanction. ‘There—whatdo you think of my gift 
of second sight ?” 
“That your partiality to me has greatly blind- 
ed you.” ; . 
“No such thing; and Iam going to prove it 
to you. Wedine there to-morrow, you know ; 
and perhaps I shall spend a day or two with Miss 
Emily Langdon (there don’t be so frightened, 
Hermon, )—and then, as a matter of course, I shall 
ask her to spend a week in Charleroy ; and if she 
loves you, as I believe she does, she will accept 
the invitation.” 
“ How can you think of such a thing?” said 
Hermon, in astonishment. 
“ Why, I would like to give hera treat of pure 
country air and glorious scenery ; show her who 
and what we really are, and see whether she is 
really worthy of my noble hearted brother.” 
With great difficulty Selina persuaded Her- 
mon to accede to this plan; to his astonishment 
the invitation was accepted, and carried out by the 
help of the old judge himself. Hermon torment- 
ed himself not alittle about the result of this visit, 
and the reception he would meet from her, after a 
week spent in his liumble home; but when, after 
his impatience would allow him to wait no longer, 
he drove out there, and found her roaming over the 
hills, full of lite and gladness, and saw the bright 
blush his arrival called up, his fears all vanished. 
“ This is really a delightful place, Mr. Dorn,” 
she said, after the first greetings were over, “and 
we have had a first rate time.” 


former lover. No one there knew that they had 
been acquainted; and to others the meeting 
passed off as one between perfect strangers ; but 
a few days after her return, she was surprised 
when alone, one day, by a call from him. 
“Have you words of welcome for an old 
friend?” he said, as she started back and grew 
pale at the sight of him, when she met him at the 


door. u ; . 
“Yes,” she replied with emotion, “if he is my 


friend still.” 

“Do not doubt it, Selina,” he said, as he took 
her proffered hand; “nor suppose that I would 
wound your feelings by my presence here, if I 
did not desire a renewal of the friendship that 
was so unhappily broken off between us.” 

“ But J do not desire a renewal, if you enter- 
tain the same opinion of me now, that you must 
have had then,” said Selina, proudly, and with 
rising color. 

“ Know then, that I have found reason for 
changing it—that everything has been explained 
—and I think of you now, as an angel of purity 
and loveliness, deeply wronged by unjust sus- 
picions.” 

“ Thank God for that!” she exclaimed, as she 
gave him a seat ; “ buttell me, Frederic, how you 
have come by the truth.” 

“In the first place then, our meeting at Judge 
Langdon’s has brought it all about; as it awak- 
ened the love that had never died outin my 
heart, and led me to desire a renewal of our 
friendship so ardently, that I almost forgot the 


it,” she said, in a low sweet tone that thrilled the 
heart of her listener ; and we may be sure he did 
wish it, as it was fultilled not long afterwards, as 
was also another made to Hermon, by sweet Emily 
Langdon. 

Never finding another that she could love as 
she did Hermon Dorn, and disappointed by his 
marriage, Martha Raymond refused all other 
offers, and still lives in single blessedness. She 
found that wealth, high birth and a stainless 
name were as nothing to her without his love ; 
and that she made one of the greatest mistakes 
of her life when she scorned it. 

More than ten years have passed away since the 
marriage of Hermon and Selina, and yet neither 
has found much reason for regretting the act. 
Selina still wooes the muses occasionally, but with 
the care of a blooming family, she cannot make 
it the business of her life as formerly. Her father, 
now a reformed and thoroughly temperate man, 
and their really noble old mother, would both 
die now, before they would do anything to dis- 
grace the children of whom they have such 
reason to be proud. 

Hermon has been steadily advancing in the 
path of fame and usefulness, beloved and honor- 
ed by all who have known him. He has filled 
many offices of honor and great trust, but none 
so high as that to which he has lately been elect- 
ed; for within a few months, his melodious voice 
will ring through the halls of the great national 
senate chamber, and startle its drowsy audiences 


, 
and tes to the life scenes of love and adventure 
of a thrilling nature. As tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equals. utenant Murray is the most suc- 
coaaful d o! ff who has written in 
the present eentury. Editions of this story have 
isaued both in 8 and French. 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE L ISABEL: or, Tas Conspimatons or Cups. 
A i the Green Land and the Biue See. Rich in 

adventure and in Cuban life, of « revolutionary charac- 

ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the government service of 5 ’ laid the 
jot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
on Written for us by. F. CLINTON BAKKINGTON. 
THE LER: or, Tus Scones ov tHe Coast. 
ey ledged to be Cobb's greatest sod best 





6G 
This is acknow 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing ® most intensely interesting plot. It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best sea novel, and bas 
reached seren editions. It isa captivating 
beginning toend. By...... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Smvccien of tas 
eu This is a story of the Coast and the Bes, 
written in our author's eB vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the moet popular 
sea tale that Professor lograham ever wrote, and bas 
exceeded in the number of its editions bis famous 
** Dancing Feather,’ which it also does in Interest 
Written expressly for us by...... J. H. INGRAHAM. 
4 BUCCANEER: or, Tue Prorurt 
ov Tat Boumen Waip. The scenes of this story are 
laid mainty in Vewice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Kobemia. and depicts incidents of thrilung 
nerve and interest. It is just the kind of romance in 
which Mr Cobb excels, and has been pronounced ea- 
perior to Cooper's famous story of the Bravo, the seenes 
of which are laid in the same region 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
DLING: ‘or, Heamtone or St Awroine. 
7! Teun of the Continent depicts scenes of « thrill - 
character ip the cities of Pars and Venice dur 
the middle of the lastcentury It will be reanem 
that Major Hunter was rent abroed by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States « few years fines on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Itaiy 
Written expressly fer us by Mason F C HUNTER 
THE SEY BRIGAND: or, Txe Cunmp oF tus 
ES Orr tale portraying the life of the wandering 








“Tar very glad to hear it,” said Hermon ; 
“for I feared, in so humble a home, with so litde 
society, and so few of the appliances of wealth 
around you, you would be homesick.” 


poring over dead languages. For you must be 
uty a man of the world, educated in the world, by 
the world, and for the world. And furthermore, 
young man, if you will come and stay with me, 
I will see if I cannot beat the requisite quantity 
of law into your brains,” and he laughingly bade 


from their dreams, by its thrilling eloquence. 
mon Dorn was at this time but twe 


of age, though already above the me 


cause of our estrangement. For years, I had 
been in foreign lands, engaged in business for my 
father ; and was recalfed only a few months ago, 

“ Homesick! I haven’t thought of the word; | by his illness, and arrived only in time to see him 
and the feeling, I assure you, has been very far | die. I was now rich enough, ard did not wish 
from my heart. We have enjoyed ourselves | to return; but I was sad and lonely, with this 
amazingly—or at least I have—and when other- | heavy gricf at my heart, and was seeking to 
wise unoccupied, Miss Flora Stanley has allow- | relieve my mind by visiting new scenes, when I 
ed me to read some of her MSS., and (shall I tell | again met with you. Old recollections were then 
it, Flora?) a few of yours, and I ask for no better | forcibly revived, and I resolved at once to ascer- 
entertainment.” tain if possible whether the reports against you, 

“A very simple one, truly ; but you must know | I had been led to believe, were true. For I had 
by this time that poor people have to be satisfied | more than once suspected that my proud friends, 
with very cheap pleasures.” trom interested motives, had deceived me. So 

Hermon spent a day and night at home; and | home I went, to begin at the right source, and 
the frank, unreserved intercourse he enjoyed | found who had brought these vile reports to the 
with Emily during that time, did more towards | city, and where their aathor was to be found. 
drawing their hearts together than a dozen for- | ‘Then I came on here, and met some of similar 
y calls would have done. | import; but found that they could all be traced 

| 


rineali, in the heart of Sunny Fpain. It te the most 
ee fascinating story of gipeey life ever published im this 


country, and though truthful to life, ie yet moet start 
HOW THE POLICE ARE RECRUITED. 


ing in many of ite absorbing a 5 
Written expressly for us by a J HW ROBINSON. 
As every policeman must be able to read and 
write, have a good character, and be of sound 


THE ARMOREBR OF TYRE: 0, Tue Onacts amp rvs 
Pass? 
body and mind, the mere overflowings of the la- 


Tile romance of snocieut Tyre is one of the 
bor market are excluded from the force; more- 


most lar of Cobb « storie 
ing picture of life in that lusurious rity 
; ‘ dram 
over, persons can always leave the service ly 
giving a month's notice. 


atized and played im nearly every theatre in this 
much more intelligent class of men recruit the 


country as 1 hat passed through three editions in Lon 
For these reasons, a don The present ls the fourirrnth edition whieh we 
Bb 
} 
police than the army, and it is singular to note | 
how this intelligence tells. The dnil of consia- 
| 
| 


dium 
He was of light complexion, with 
i hair, a little inclined to red ; a well-form- 
id, with a noble brow and classical features ; 
f a clear bluish gray; ; 





E 
I 
> 
j 
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b with a calm, sweet, 
d expression in repose; but kindling, and 
g§ up like beacon lights, and growing dark 
strous, under excitement. 
came forward with a diffident air and 
manner; and looked very pale and care- 
but a bright flush mounted to his brow 
oked over the audience, and caught ‘ 
from Martha Raymond’s eloquent eyes; 
began his exordium in such a hesitating. 
way, as to raise little hope of his castes 
‘earts of his friends. But as he warmed 
+ subject, the genius and power began to 
a his eyes—those “ windows of the soul ” 


him ‘good by.” 

We pass over the call at Mrs. Eldred’s, where 
they met the old general, the judge, and their 
daughters, with other distinguished guests ; and 
the parting between Hermon and Martha Ray- 
mond, who, wrapping herself in a mantle of im- 
penetrable pride, betrayed no signs of relenting ; 
to say that Hermon gratefully accepted a renew- 
ed offer from the judge aud went to study law 
with him. And that five years afterwards he 
was standing almost at the head of his profession, 
in the city where he was born, and rapidly win- 
ning his way to fame and fortune. 

The old judge had succeeded so admirably in | mal ¢ 








have published SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
IVAN THE SERF: or. Tue Keosian amp Crncassian 
me. 
bles and soldiers is nearly alike, yet the former 
Jearn all their movements in a fortnight, while 


his le @ well-toid and highly grephic tale of life, do 
mestic and military, ip Kassie, Tu and Cireassa. | 
the latter require at least two months. Intel 
ligence of a certain kind, however, may be car. | 


Written expressly for ue by. AUSTIN C. BUKDICK. 

THE BLACK KNIG : or, Tae Waspeuse Bons 

wins) = Thie le @ oharacteri*tic reanamer of the days of 

ehivairy, erittem ic our suthors ureel teking ety ie 
ried too far: your sharp Londoner makes a very 
bad policeman ; he is too volatile and conceived 
to submit himself to discipline, and is oftener re- 

jected than persons from other parts, with whom 


Written expressly for us by Da J ROBINSON 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tus Bows ween oF tee Gets 
A rota 
eight tenths of the force are recrusted. ‘The test 
constables come from the provincial cities and 


tae Btory of the Bea and the Shore This & an- 
towns, They are both quicker and more “piucky’ 








other of those 
i G@mour 
Written for us by P CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tws frastaw Cave 
uee§ A Legend of Old Bpain = This le moet charm 
ing story of the time of Philip 1] , and the days of the 


eee etores for which our author 

















































‘ ° Hine . ‘ freah from the ville 
ce flushed and glowed ; his voice grew his brains, that some said his | s time you have chosen wisely and well, | to a similar source ; and, that with the excep- | pce ry san a came - oe : ation oxcpouiily fer asby BYLVANU# COMP Je. mi 
ted and melodious, thrilling the hearts of e would shortly be eclipsed by that of | Hermon ;” said Selinato him that night. “ The | tion of your father’s failings, no one really knew | 5, physical and mental, is to be found in pop Addrens MoM BALLOU Potinae 





‘ers by its fine intonations; and his sub- 


dear girl has won all our hearts, and she knows | anything discreditable to your family; and that | giations neither too segregated wor cuter: 
ich was “the power of the human will,” 


i ed protege. But he seemed not in the : tt 
his talented 7 ge | most of our history too, I find; and you may be | you and your brother were rapidly acquiring | lated.—/ondon Quarter'y Kemew. 


least jealous ; took bim tinully into partuership, 
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WINTER EVENING THOUGHTS. 


—— 


BY FANNY FIELDING. 


December clouds are calmly floating 
In ether blue; 
The setting sun on them is shedding 
A golden hue. 
Behold the masses aa they sever 
Both right and left; 
They ‘re parted by the western breezes, 
As by a breath. 


Evening clouds in amber floating — 
Prophetic hue, 

That a bright and sunny morrow 
Will come to you. 

When gloom enwraps the mental vision, 
Then look beyond; 

For darkest clouds have golden linings 
When shone upon. 


Now traces of the ruthless frost-king 
Around are seen: 

The leaves have turned a sombre color, 
Which once were green. 

But spring will shortly come again, 
Bright, warm and fair; 

Though wintry clouds may intervene, 
Do not despair! 


SONNET. 

Thy bosom tp endeared wih all beara, 

Whieh I, by lacking, hi supposed dead ; 
And there deine love, bey mL love’s loving parts, 

‘And all those friends which T thought buried. 
How many 4 holy and obsequious tear 

Hath dear religious love stolen from nag eye, 
As interest of the dead, which now appea: : 

But things removed, that hidden in thee lie! 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 

Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give; 

That due of many now is thine alone; 
Their images I lo LA Myth ores ar 

all the, ast all the al me. 

es i SHAKSPEARE. 


YOU ARE MERRY. 
Thou bloeming rose. 
Blown in the morning. thou shalt die ere noon! 
What boots a life that in such haste forsakes thee? 
Thon ‘rt wondrous frolic being to die so soon, 
And passing proud a little color makes thee. 
Sir Ricaarp FANsHAW. 


THE AMBER-BEAD. 
T saw a fly within ah bead 
Of amber cleanly bi 
The urn was little. but the 100 
More rich than Cleopatra’s tomb—Hennicr. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A NIGHT IN THE TOMBS. 


BY F. F. HORTON. 

Some years ago, a young American gentle- 
man entered Paris just at nightfall, and sought 
lodgings at one of the principal hotels. He was 
a young man of marked genius, who bade fair to 
rise to distinction at home, but whose name as 
yet had never crossed the water. He had more- 
oxar not a single friend in Paris. and not even a 
city. 

He could not but marvel at his negligence, his 
singular carelessness in this respect, as he sat the 
first evening of his arrival, reviewing the past 
events of his journey and planning his future 
movements. But his greatest regret arose from 
the thought, that by this omission, he should be 
able to see less that was noteworthy in the brief 
space of time which he proposed to spend in 
Paris. This European tour had not been dream- 
ed of a week before his departure from America, 
and for weighty reasons it was to be a hurried 
one. 

Having lodged in mid-air, he d ded the 


safely again, and so it will be this time. Bat I 

must look for my apprentice, so good-day, 

neighbor.” 

All this time Yonton had been listening atten- 

tively. That insatiable desire to engage in every 

doubtful and dangerous enterprise, to examine 

curiously everything that is at all shrouded in 

mystery or invested with horror, which trait may 

be called atruly American one, was possessed by 
Yonton in a great degree. 

As a schoolboy, this trait had brought disgrace 
upon him dozens of times. He had been flogged 
for horrifying his companions by the most out- 
rageously frighttul stories, he had been known 
to have sent timid boys into convulsions, and 
had been caught more than once upon excur- 
sions, which though original in conception, and 
perhaps highly romantic, were against all rule of 
law and order. As a man, this trait added some- 
what of piquaney and energy to his character, 
which it might otherwise have lacked. 

As Yonton listened then to this conversation, 
his resolve was instantly taken. He liked pater’ 
ing better than the proposal of 

those mouldy old tombs beneath the gay world 
of Paris. 

“Friend,” said he, addressing the blacksmith, 
“Tam astranger here, viewing the wonders of 
Paris. I wish to see the tombs you just now 
spoke of, and will pay you well ifyou will allow 
me to accompany you this afternoon.” 

The workman stared at him a moment in 
astonishment, and then replied, gravely : 

“Take my advice, friend, and remain above 
ground. It may be the easiest thing in the 
world to see daylight again, and it may be the 
hardest. As for me, I must earn my pittance 
and meet some danger for it.” 

“ It is useless to advise me,” returned Yonton, 
“my mind is made up. Let me go with you 
instead of your apprentice, and I will besides pay 
you well for your complaisance.” 

There was something in the frank, open face 
of the young American, which the blacksmith 
could not resist. 

“ Go then, since you wish it, but blame nat me 
if anything should happen.” 

“J will not, I will not,” was Yonton’s joyful 
answer, as he prepared to follow his conductor. 

Through a small, unpretending building, they 
found an entrance tothe catacombs. Here Jean 
the blacksmith lit his candle and shouldered his 
tools, and closely followed by Yonton descended 
into those gloomy regions, which lie directly 
beneath the busy streets of the city. 

Here deep below, countless passages cross 
each other, and even the most experienced per- 
son is apt to become bewildered at times. Often- 
times the passages were so low that Yonton and 
his conductor were obliged to stoop to pursue 

their journey, and again they expanded into 
lofty cells, where one could not only stand up- 
right, but obtain a view also of the gloomy vault 
and the passages beyond. 
_-Yonton_was,enchanted. Neyer before had he 
earth, and he doubted whether this gratification 
would have been allowed him if he had brought 
letters of introduction. Arriving at his place of 
labor through a network of passages, which he 
trod as if perfectly familiar with, the blacksmith 
carefully deposited the candle among the stones, 
and began to select some tools, from those which 
he had brought with him. 

He was to repair some locks on the massive 
doors of the old tombs. Here and there a stone 
had fallen out, or the wood had cracked, and 
Yonton looking through saw, or thought he saw, 
whitened bones within. But Jean steadfastly 











numerous flights of steps in the morning, and 
went forth for a walk about the gay city. The 
stream of life, which poured through the streets, 
the greatest part of which flowed towards the 
pleasure gardens, the gay attire of the ladies, the 
brilliancy of the shop windows, and above all, the 
vivacious chattering which was kept up on all 
sides—all this formed a scene so utterly different 
from anything to be witnessed in the decorous, 
Puritan city from whence he came, that the 
young American was greatly amused and inter- 
ested, and unconsciously to himself allowed sev- 
eral hours to slip away in the agreeable occupa- 
tion of gazing. 

At length he was partially recalled to himself 
by a sense of hunger, for his breakfast had been 
a scanty one. He accordingly entered a cafe 
and seated himselt at one of the numerous tables, 
which had just at that moment been vacated. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to obtain 
something to eat in Paris. If you are ignorant 
of the ordinary French phrases the waiter will 
understand your merest sign, that convenient, 
universal language, which never fails one. 

Yonton, the young American, had no need to 
resort to this language as he spoke French some. 
what fluently, and so well did he use his talent 
on this occasion, that his table was presently 
spread with the delicacies for which he had in- 
quired. The appetizing food at first demanded 
all his attention, but after awhile he began to 
give some heed to the conversation of his imme- 
diate neighbors. 

A brawny workman had just finished his 
homely repast, and was now holding a little after 
dinner confab with his next neighbor, also a 
workman. 

“Whither away with your tools to-day ?” 
inquired the latter, as he noticed that his com- 
panion was slowly gathering up his instruments 
of labor. 

“To the tombs, neighbor. I fancy you 
wouldn't like my afternoon’s job, to be hammer- 
ing away under the street, making such an in- 
fernal din, that you have to stop every few 
minutes and think where you are.” 

“NotI,” retarned his companion, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘‘ But, Jean, my friend, some 
day you will be missing, dying a curious death 
down in those musty, damp holes. I, for one, 
shall not hant for you, neighbor, lest I share 
your fate. Strange stories have been told, you 
know, of the place.” 

“ Comrade, L am no child to be frightened by 
your stories. For twenty years have I been a 
blacksmith, and not a better one in Paris. And 
many a time have I been down yonder and up 


isted in asserting that such relics of mortal- 
ity existed, in the present case, only in Yonton’s 
imagination. 

For awhile the young American amused him- 
self by listening to the sounds which came from 
all quarters as often as there occurred a stroke of 
the hammer. When that was silent, he shouted 
his own name and the name of his friends at 
home, and was delighted to hear them returned 
to him by a hundred echoes. 

Presently he began to explore the surrounding 
passages, always keeping within sight ot Jean’s 
candle, and now and then exchanging a word 
or two in French with his companion. He 
gathered a few little stones from an old mould- 
ering tomb, and placed them in his pockets as 
momentoes of this curious visit. He likewise, 
upon the back of a card, which was the only 
suitable thing he could find, sketched old Jean at 
work upon the door of the tomb, the dimly 
lighted passage, and the dreary looking stones 
lying here and there. 

He imagined his mother holding this sketch in 
her hands, and his sisters leaning over her shoul- 
der to look and shudder at the desolations of the 
place, and a far dearer one than they even, turn- 
ing pale at the thought of his journeyings 
through those gloomy passages. But for Yon- 
ton, the place had inexhaustible charms, and he 
was preparing to renew his researches and dis- 
cover, if it were possible, some inscription upon 
the ancient tombs, when suddenly he found 
himself in complete darkness, and at the same 
time the noise of Jean’s hammer ceased to be 


heard 

Thinking that he had unconsciously wandered 
into some passage, which obscured the light of 
the candle, he endeavored to retrace his steps, re- 
maining silent the while for fear of frightening 
Jean. Soon he heard him muttering to himseif, 
and moving briskly about. 

“ What is the matter, Jean?” he inquired, in 
a loud voice. 

“How you startled me! I didn’t know you 
were so near,” was the answer. “The candle 
has burned down without my noticing it, that is 
all; but I have another with me, and will light it 
in a moment.” 

Yonton waited patiently for some minutes, 
endeavoring to shake off a nervous feeling, which 
in spite of himself began to creep over him. 

“ How soon will the promised light appear?” 
he asked, ina tone intended to bejocular. “To 
teli the truth, friend, I rather dislike this place 
in the dark. With the light of a candle it is well 
enough.” 

“Young man,” 





unnatural tones, “ 


| 


replied Jean, in low, strained, 


you have some matches in your pocket. I have 
left my tinder-box in the building above.” | 

Without a word, Yonton searched his pockets, | 
first one and then the other, over and over again. 
But nothing that resembled a match could he 
find. In fact, he knew that he had never, except 
upon rare occasions, carried them about him. 

“J can find no matches,” he replied. “ But 
is it not possible for you to find the way out 
even in thedark? You seemed to know it per- 
fectly when we came.” | 

“With a light I could trace our route hither | 
without trouble. But in the dark I know noth- 
ing of it.” | 

“But would it not be better to make the at- | 
tempt? We might possibly reach the entrance. | 
It is at least worth trying.” 
“ Young man, you know nothing of this place, | 
if you think that. There are a huadred chances | 
of getting deeper and deeper into this labyrinth 
of passages, where there is one of reaching the 
entrance.”” 

“And if we remain here, what then? 
there the least chance of rescue?” 

“The faintest, perhaps. But I would advise 
you not to depend upon it. There are many 
stories told of people who were lost here in former 
times, but I never yet heard of one who was 
restored to his friends.” 

“It is not my way to give up life while there 
is the least hope,” said the young American, 
bravely. ‘In my country, Jean, we despair not 
till the last moment. Let us shout for assistance. 
It is not improbable that some one may hear 


“Hark!” said Jean. “Do you hear that 
faint roar far above us? That is the noise in 
the street. Are you so wild as to dream fora 
moment of making your voice heard above that 
turmoil ?” 

“But there may be some one nearer at hand, 
some one besides ourselves in these passages.” 

“That is wilder yet. I am certain that no 
one besides ourselves has entered this place this 
three months.” 

“ But surely, we shall be missed. I am a 
stranger here, it is true, without a single friend 
in the city, but at least they will search for 


ou.” 
, “And how many in Paris, do you suppose, 


care what becomes of a workman?” returned old 
Jean, composedly. ‘Never trust to that slen- 
der hope, friend.” 

“Jean,” said Yonton, “I am a young man, 
full of life and health, and my future lies bright- 
ly before me. Loving friends await me in my 
own land, and a happy, useful and honorable 
career is open to me. Do you think then, that 
I will weakly relinquish the hope of life, and 
endure the prospect of death whilst the faintest 
hope remains? I am going now to shout till 
Iam hoarse, and it may be that we shall be 
heard.” 

The gloomy passages were now filled with 
sound. A dozen times was Yonton persuaded 


replied to him, but the mocking 
echo ot his ows own call always came back to him at 


last. At length, wearied with the effort, he be- 
came silent, listening with, an intensa oagerssoo 
to catch the slightest spund in return. Far, far 
above him, he heard that faint rour as the happy 
crowd swayed to and fro above his tomb, the 
tomb that was about to shut out the sweet world 
forever, from the eyes ef the living dead. 

Never had life seemed so beautiful to him now 
that it was slipping from his eager grasp. What 
would he have given to have been once more joy- 
fully swinging along over the sidewalk above, as 
he had done that morning, which now seemed 
such animmeasurably far-off period ! 

“ Have you given up all hope !” asked Jean. 

“Not Iindeed. I shall shout again presently, 
when I have rested a little. Where is your 
hand, Jean? Let us keep together, come what 
may.” 

“Tt matters not much,” said Jean, “how I 
end this life. Though I did hope I should be 
buried under some tree out from the city. It is 
very pleasant there ; the branches wave and the 
sun shines all the day long. 1 am an old man 
with no friends, but you are young and strong, 
and will have many to mourn your long ab- 
sence. Iam sorry more for you than for myself, 
friend.” 

The perspiration stood in large drops on Yon- 
ton’s brow, a bitter pang entered his soul, as he 
thought how often those dear friends in that quiet 
home far away, would look and long for his 
coming, the coming which might never be. How 
often with quivering lips and tearful eyes, would 
they conjecture his fate, and as the weary years 
passed by and no tidings came from him, in 
secret would they bear their heavy burden of 
sorrow, waiting for the time when they should 
cross the dark river, and on that heavenly shore 
the mystery should be revealed to them. 

Years hence, perhaps, the traveller would find 
his scattered bones, and with a traveller’s curi- 
osity would wonder how they came there, and 
perchance, would gather them reverently togeth- 
er. He was aroused from his bitter thoughts by 
Jean. 

“Tris night up above, friend. 
perceive that there is less noise ? 
have gone to their homes.” 

“I wish we had but one ray of light here. 
This damp gloom is horrible, and besides I feel a 
dampness creeping over everything. Come, 
Jean, let us shout once more, it will keep us from 
being chilled through.” 

Once more the cavern resounded with echoes. 
Yonton’s clear, powerful voice seemed to pene- 
trate each nook, but with no encouraging result. 
Another long pause followed, disturbed only by 
Jean’s deep breathing! Several hours must have 
passed away, and Yonton felt his limbs becoming 
numb, the dampness pressing like lead upon 
them. 

But the faintest hopes of rescue now lingered. | 
He was beginning to turn his thoughts from | 
earth, and in this solemn time to concentrate 
them entirely upon heaven. He pictured to 
himself that blest abode, he saw the glorious | 
temples, and the street of gold «s described by 
Bunyan. One of Watts’s sweetest hymas con- 
stantly recurred to him, and now and then he | 


Is 


Do you not 
The people 





we shall have no light unless murmured a word or two of it, those parts which | 
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egpes ially described the beautiful world beyond 
* Death, like a narrow sea divides 
This heavenly jand from ours. 
** Sweet flekis, beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in liviog green 

“Poor fellow,” murmured Jean, pityingly. 
“ He wanders.” 

Then perceiving that his companion’s clothes 
were saturated with moisture, this obscure, un- 
educated Parisian workman stripped off his own 
homely outer garment, and with the teaderness 
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of a woman prepared to wrap it about Yonton. | 


The action aroused the youth from his lethargy. 

“Is ityou, Jean? Come, let us give one more 
shout. Who knows what may happen ?” 

“Hark ! did you hear that?” asked Yonton, 


| as something like a murmur seemed to come 


from above in answer ty their shout. 

“ They hear us,” 
experiment was attempted with the same result. 

“Help, help!’ shouted Yonton, springing to 
his feet, and stading directly beneath that por- 
tion of the roof from whence the sound came. 

“Where are you?” were the words, which 
they seemed to hear in a faint, smothered tone. 

“In the catacombs, buried alive. Help us, 
else we shall perish.” 

“T understand. I will come as soon as possi- 
ble with help.” 

Long and anxiously they waited, scarcely dar- 
ing to believe that deliverance was in store for 
them. The minutes passed like hours, but at 
length they heard the noise of voices in the pas- 
sages beyond them. Their shouts were quickly 
answered, and the light of a candle appearing 
suddenly, nearly blinded them. 

Two men made their appearance, one of whom 
was the watchman, who going home at a late 
hour had heard by mere accident, strange sounds 
from below the street. The great sewer lay 
directly beneath his feet; and from beyond that 
came the voices. He had immediately procured 
the assistance of a guide, and by his prompt ex- 
ertions had thus saved the lives of two of his 
fellow-men. 

Yonton, d and d by the sight 
of a human face, leaned upon the arm of his con- 
ductor, and ere he reached the open air fainted 
away. 

Jean, whose imagination was far iess vivid 
than that of his companion, and who had been 
used all his life to rough scenes, maintained a 
composed demeanor, even when told how won- 
derfully he had been preserved. For to the ex- 
istence of the sewer alone did he owe his preser- 
vation, since in no other spot, perhaps, could it 
have been possible to have made a shout heard. 

Yonton struggled long with a brain fever, and 
arose from his sick bed a better man, perhaps, 
than he had been before. 
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The native place is not where the man is born, 
but where he takes root and flourishes. Thou- 
sands in nee A land are compelled by the foreign 
influences of home to go abroad secking a native 
place among strangers. 





Ponseiwife’s Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
Stewed Duck. 

A couple of young ducks will be required for this dish. 
Cut either down into joints and arrange them in a stew- 
pan; pour in about three-quarters of a pint of strong 
cold beef-stock or gravy; let it be well cleared from scum 
when it begins to boil, then throw in a little salt, a rather 
fall seasoning of cayenne, and a few strips of lemon rind. 
Simmer the ducks very softly for an hour, or somewhat 
longer. should the joint: be large ; then stir into the gravy 


port wine, and a dessert spoonful of lemon juice; in ten 
minutes after dish the stew, and send it to table instantly. 





Ginger Beer. 

Of white sugar take five pounds, of lemon juice a gill, 
of honey @ quarter of a pound, of bruised ginger five 
ounces, of water four gallons and a half. Boil the ginger 
in three quarts of water for half an hour, and then add 
the sugar, lemon juice, honey, and the rest of the water. 
Strain the whole through acloth. When the mixture is 
cold, add a quarter of the white of an egg, and a small 
teaspoonful of essence of lemon. Lat it stand four days, 
and then bottle it. Ginger beer made in this manner, 
and tightly corked, will keep six months. 





Wash Colors for Maps. 

Yellow—gamboge dissolved in water; red—Brazil dust 
steeped in vinegar, and alum added, or litmus dissolved 
in water, and spirits of wine added; or cochinea!l steeped 
in water, strained, and gum arabic added. Blue—Saxon 
blue diluted with water, or litmus rendered biue by add- 
jug distilled vinegar. Green—distilled verdigris dissolved 
in water, and gum adde; or sap-greeo dissolved in water, 
and alum added; or litmus rendered green, by adding 
prepared kali to its solution. 

Adulteration of Sugar. 

If brown sugar be adulterated with sand, by no means 
an uncommon practice with unprincipled dealers, the 
fraud may be detected by taking a glass full of clear 
water, and dissolving a quantity of the suspected sugar 
therein. If sand, or any similar substance, be present, it 
will fall to the bottom when the solution has stood some 
time. 





How to cook Sweet Potatoes. 

Boil two large sweet potatoes, rub them through a 
sieve. then add a piece of butter the size of an egg, a little 
salt, one pint of buttermilk, a teacup of sugar, a table 
spoonful of cloves, and ® teaspoonful of saiwatus dis- 
solved in warm water. Bake io an earthen dish; serve 
up cold, with cream. - 





Adulteration of Oil of Turpentine. 

If oi! of turpentine be adulterated with inferior matters, 
it may be detected by dropping a little upon white paper, 
linen, or silk, and exposing these drops to a gentle heot 
If pure, the whole will evaporate, without leaving any 
stain; if impure, a spot or mark will remain upon the 
paper or eloth. 

Pearl Water. 

Serape a quarter of @ pound of the finest Spanish of] 
soap, and put it into two quarts of boiling reim- water; 
when it is cold add one pint of rectified rpirit of sine, 
and a quarter of an ounce of spirit of rosemary. Mix the 
whole thoroughly, and bottle the liquid for use 








Oiled Silk. 

Oiled ilk is manufactured by coating it with some 
quick-drying boiled oil, and drying itina warm room. | 
Two or three sucerssive coats are sometimes put on, each | 
being perfectly dried in succession 





Parisian Mode of roasting Apples. 

Select the largest apples. scoop oot the core without 
cutting quite through, fill the hollow with butter and 
fine soft suger, let them roast in 8 siow coves, aed serve 
up with the syrup 


exclaimed Jean, as again the | 


& tablespoonful of flour, mixed with a wineglassful of 


A gentleman had five dangbters, al! of whom be brought 
Up to become useful and respec table chareecters tn lit 
These daughters wartied one 


alter awother with the 
cousent of their father The fist married « goutiomas 
by the name of Poor, the seeomda Mr Little the thinga 
Mr. Short, « fourtha Mr. Browa, the Ohh = Mr foggy 


At the wedding of the latter ber «ie ters, with their hus 

poner were over, and the cid gentieman said to rhe 
| gues ‘1 have taken pains te educate my daughters, 
| that they might act well their part in lite fen 

their apd » | fomdly he “ped thet 
they would do honor to my family 1 find that all my 
Paibs, care and expectations have turned out nothing but 
8 Poor, Little, Short, Brown, Hogg 








good opportunity. The more persons there are about 
ou, the more successful will be your fit. A friend's 
he Ouse, when there is a dinner or an evening party going 
is far from a bad opportunity. Never faint more than 
re 9 the «ame evening, as there may be « falling off ia 
the sympathy on the secoud experiment A woman 
should not only teint well, but be above suspicion Be 
very careful, therefore, never to risk s faint, unless you 
have some object in view—such as going out of town, or a 
Dew gown, ore box at the opera, or being taken to some 
fete, or any other little caprice which your husband may 
‘obstinately refuse you. Lu such cases liysterics are some 
times justifiable 


| 
| 2s Never faint when you are alone. Always select some 
| 
| 


A milk-pedler, flading that his business was not just 
what it should be, resolved to tack about amd sell pivk, 
instead of milk and water, as he had formerly dove, and 
thus test the ae art of the old mast about the poliey 

of honesty. A day or two after he had effected the afore 
said chaoge, he was told by one of his customers, a mat- 
rooly lady of some © xpertence in life, that he need bring 
no more miik to her. In great surprice, he asked her the 
reason why. ** Because,” sid she, * the article you sold 
me yesterday was the strangest stud Lever saw It had 
not stood toree hours when it had a pasty yellow seum 
on it! I must have the real Ay-ue article that I have 
always been accustomed to have " 


A popular preacher, who, like Grator Henley of old, 
does not object to the introduction of « joke in his ser- 
mons, does not confine his bon mots to the pulpt Ate 
meeting of his supporters in behalf of the Hutidiog of a 
new chapel, the list of contributors being rad over, there 
Appeared successively the names of * Duke, Knight and 
King,’ the latter down for five shillings © Dear me," 
exciaimed the preacher, “we have got into gran. com- 
pany—a duke, a knight, and a king, too; and the king 
bas actually given bis crown. What a iiberal genareh 
Directly after « * Mr. Pig’’ was called out as having given 
a guinea. * That,” said the clerical punter, © is 4 guinea 
pig.” 


Dean Swift, with his characteristic sneer, gives the fol- 
lowing receipt of courtship 
Two or three dears and two or three eweets, 
Two or three balls or two or three Creata, 
‘Two or three serenades given as a lure, 
Two or three oaths how much they endure, 
Two or three messages sent in one day, 
Two or three times led out from the play, 
Two or three tickets for two or three tues, 
le 
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Can never fail wa & couple Of fools. 


A little incident which occurred to a co 
the New York Sun in North Wales, indicates the 


fortable looking Welsh woman, who, 

I was an Awerican, inquired, with considerable 
‘What tribe do you velong dg —' To the tribe of 
kees,’ was my instant rejolude: nodded ie s sath. 
fled manner, and said aos bat Sedat or them.’ 
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he says, ‘I fell into conversation with « plump aad cor 
pon 





Sir Francis Burdett’s liveries were light bares map =| 
Lord Alvanley's _were tue sume. Hime jordship 
Burdett one da 

“We're aieays mistaken for each other—couldn't we 
hit on @ way to prevent ic’ 

“ I'm willing,” replied the baronet, “ if I only knew 


“Then I'll tell you, says Alvanley. “Make your 
people follow your own psi and turn their coate— 
that ‘Li do it.’ 





How women do admire weddings—not thelr own men 
ly, but anybody's. How they throng the eb 
“just to see the cepemony, you know Then what agk 
mated deseriptiond of the whole affair! —what glowing ae 
counts of what the bride “had on!’ What criticise of 
the bridesmaids! In stort, what an inmense «count of 
simper, aud giggle, and prattic—all because two inofiem 
sive people are going, in a legal and orderly way, to set 
up housekeeping. wocnd, isn’t it 


An inveterate punster happened to go into one of the 
banks, the other day, just a» the worthy cashier wae run- 
ning up, with his accustomed celerity and correctness, a 
very long column of figures. The waggish visitor saw the 
sum completed, and tuen remarked to the official, with » 
very grave face, ** K——, | understand they talk of send- 
ing bith to the World's Fair, as a specimen of the Ameri- 
can adder 


Lord Sandwich was a very awkward walker, anda friend 
reminded him of this fact. “0,” said he, “1 I! tell you 
® good story of myself. When Iwas at Paris | tad o 
dancing-master; the man was very civil, aud on ns 
leave of him, I offered him any service in London 
said he, bowing, * IT should take it a* a favor if your lord 
ship would never teil of whom ae learned w dance.’ ” 


verend & salutes was once boasting of his infallible 

ain n finding e hare ~*~ If,’ said » Quaker, who wae 

resent, ‘I were a hare, I would take my seat in « place 

where | should be sure of not being disturbeu by tase 

from the first of Jauuary to the last of December '— 
“ Why, where would you go’"’—*' Into thy study.” 


A young officer hearing some one celebrating the ex- 

loite of « priuce who, in two assaults upou » town, bed 
killed x wen with his own hand—" Bal,” said be, “1 
would have you to Know that the Very mattress 1 sleep 

upon are stuffed with nothing ele bur the wulekers uf 
tuose whow | have sent to siuuiver in the other world 


Acountry couple, newly married, stopped at the Gib- 
son House, in Cincionati, a few days ago. and the groom 
called for some wine. When asked wast kiod he would 
have, he replied, *' We want that kind of siue where the 
corks pop out, aod the lijuor boils up ke pomp-euds 


A jailor ina Western State had received atrict orders 
not Ww keep avy prisvuers io rolitary coofmement Uuece, 
when he bad bur two in his charge, one escaped, and he 
was obliged in consequence to hick the other out of doors, 
in order comply with the regulation 
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